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HE President of one of America’s best- 

known banks was being escorted thru 
the splendid new home of the Continental 
& Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 


“What’s this?” he asked, as he stopped 
suddenly in front of a machine thru which 
a Boston ledger sheet was rapidly passing. 
The young lady operator turned over the 
sheet and he noticed that depositors’ names 
and addresses were being printed on it at 
the rate of 60 a minute. He was surprised 
to learn that the same machine also fills in 
letters—heads up and dates monthly state- 
ments—daily advices and “typewrites” 
names and addresses on 33 other record- 
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keeping forms used by this bank. Speed: 
3,000 an hour —no errors or omissions. 


“Why, I thought the Addressograph only 
addressed envelopes,” he replied. And that 
explained why this gentleman had baffled 
our best salesmen for years—why he was 
“not interested” in their efforts to save him 
time and money—why HIS bank was the 
ONLY ONE in his vicinity which did not 
use an Addressograph. 

He bought one immediately—and now 
uses it for writing names and addresses on 
nearly 100 different bank record-keeping 
forms. This man “sold himself” because 
“Seeing is Believing.” 

















RANKLY, Mr. Banker, doesn’t this convince you of the advisability 
of trying a $37.50 Hand-Operated Addressograph 10 days at our Risk? 







Seeing is Believing — Our Trial Offer 
Places You Under No Expense or Obligation 


This offer places your bank under no obligation or expense. If you decide not to buy, 
just return the equipment to us—“Freight Collect.” You risk nothing and may gain & 
great deal. Why not sign and mail the coupon below. 


Alddressog 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Name of Bank 





Addressograph Co., 


908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Withcut obligation, send particulars of 
Hand Addressograph Trial Offer. 


Official 


Location. 
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Your Help,Please.For 


“FT’HE banker 
must, to a 
great extent, take 
the place of the 
speculator if we 
are to have in this 
country such food 
conservation as 
will enable us to 
feed our allies and 
win the war.” This 
significant state- 
ment, made by 
one of the highest 
officials of the 
United States 
Food Administra- 
tion, indicates the 
very important 
part which the 
bankers of the 
nation are to play 
in that construc- 
tive work which, 
in greater meas- 
ure than munitions or man-power, 
will set the gauge of democracy’s 
ultimate triumph in the world war we have entered. 
It is but natural that the great opportunity and the 
distinct duty which confronts individual bankers in 
this connection should even now be in the early stages 
of realization. We have had for months past no 
end of discussion in this country regarding the need 
for and the benefits of ‘food control’ but the under- 
taking was long on promises and short on performance, 
and bankers, being practical men, have naturally 
awaited the determination of a definite status before 
pondering their own responsibilities in the premises. 
When, however, Mr. Herbert Hoover took the reins 
of food administration, a beginning was made in bring- 
ing home to bankers an appreciation of the fact that, 
whatever their personal inclinations, they must be 
prepared to step forth as active rather than passive 
agents in this vital new issue in our public life. Di- 
rector Hoover has contributed, moreover, to give the 
banking world a perspective on the situation by his 
action in calling to his aid at Washington many of the 
countrys public-spirited bankers. The mere cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Hoover stipulated upon assuming 
office that he sought as co-workers only executives 
who would serve without pay is evidence that the 





From Washington, Bankers Are Viewed as 
a Powerful Aid in Conservation Plans es_» 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


Food Frugality 


volunteers who 
have come to him 
from banking cir- 
cles are actuated 
by the highest 
motives of unself- 
ish service. 

The help that is 
asked of everyday 
bankers in aid of 
UncleSam’'s effort 
to save the world 
from starvation is 
a strange mixture 
of the practical 
or professional on 
the one hand and 
the sentimental 
on the other. In 
some respect the 
situation is a par- 
allel to that which 
developed with 
respect to selling 
the public on the 
Liberty Loan. Just as the bankers 
were then called upon first to con- 
vert the public to bond buying for patriotism or 
investment and later to devote their banking machin- 
ery to the receipt of subscriptions and the actual 
handling of the bonds, so now the bankers are relied 
upon first to preach the gospel of food conservation 
and then, by way of practicing what they preach, 
to throw the weight of money power against the 
commercial manipulations that threaten to defeat 
the purposes of food saving. 

Some bankers who have lately been in conference 
with the executives of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration have expressed skepticism as to whether, 
with every organized force in America at work in 
behalf of food frugality, there is much left for the 
bankers to do. They have been quickly disillusioned, 
however. Federal food specialists, as they have come 
into intimate contact with the problems of the cru- 
sade, have become convinced that there are certain 
functions that only the bankers can perform. 

First of all, there is the almost incalculable value 
of the assurances which the country bankers can give 
to the farmers, particularly the small farmers of the 
country. Regrettable as it may be, there is a con- 
siderable portion of the agriculturists of the country 
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who have not been in the least 
sympathetic with the idea of or- 
ganized food control, and much of 
the hesitancy that was manifested 
in Congress was but the reflection 
of the misgivings of these men 
close to the soil. When you come 
down to it, too, it is not so 
strange that there should be many 
“doubters” among the rural popu- 
lation. Food control was a big 
and formidable subject to be 
dumped down on the farmer folk 
in the midst of the growing season 
when no member of the average 
farm household has much time for 
reading. More to the point, farm- 
ers have been frightened by the 
talk of ““‘maximum prices’’"—a sub- 
ject of which many of them have 
been able, in the short time, to 
gain but an imperfect idea. 

Upon this situation enters the 
country banker, who has long had 
the role of advisor for many of the 
farmers in his territory. Maybe 
the farmers are, on their own 
initiative, coming to the banker 
in their perplexity over this food 
control proposition or, if not, the 
banker may find it a simple matter 
to seek them out. Whatever the 
method of approach, there is a not- 
to-be-neglected opportunity for the 
banker to set his rural clients right 
with respect to what Uncle Sam 
proposes to do. If time permits, 
the banker may appeal to a farm- 
ers patriotism just as he did in 
furthering the sale of Liberty 
bonds, but he will perform the 
greatest service if he merely assures 
the agricultural producer that there 
is nothing to be afraid of in federal 
food control, and proclaims, as he 
may with entire truth and con- 
sistency, that, far from relieving 
the food situation at the expense 
of the farmer, governmental regu- 
lation will, by curbing the over- 
greedy middleman, contribute to 
the income of the average farmer. 

Nor is it only the country bank- 
ers, by any means, who have a 
duty to perform in shedding the 
light of an accurate understanding 
of food control. In the average 
urban community or congested 





district there is a more or less 
numerous portion of the population 
the members of which are in- 
fluenced so readily by no person 
as by the local banker, in whom 
they repose confidence owing to 
long-continued close relations. An 
illustration of how this works out 
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Tell him what you don’t eat, and he'll 
tell you what you are 


was afforded by the situation pre- 
cipitated a short time ago in the 
“negro quarter’ of one of our 
leading cities. 

When the ‘pledges’ of the Food 
Administration were distributed 
for signature, something approach- 
ing a panic occurred among most 
of the colored housewives, a large 
proportion of whom can neither 
read nor write, The rumor spread 
that the enrollment was similar in 
purpose to the recent registration 
of all young men of military age, 
and wild fears were expressed by 
some of the ignorant women that 
if they signed or made their mark 
on the cards they might be dragged 
off to war. This is precisely the 
sort of situation wherein, according 
to the estimate of the federal 
officials, friendly counsel on the 
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part of a banker who is held in high 
esteem in the community will save 
the day for this movement. 
Especially needful in the present 
situation is the codperation of the 
bankers whose clientele is made 
up of aliens or depositors of foreign 
birth. For many of our foreign- 
born residents, particularly for 
those who do not speak or read 
the English language, the present 
is a trying time at best, and any 
radical new departure such as food 
regulation under governmental 
authority is certain to arouse 
suspicion. In this dilemma, if the 
interests with whom the foreigners 
deposit their savings will but take 
pains to explain the real nature 


_and true purpose of food control, 


they will be performing a service 
for Uncle Sam and_ incidentally 
stabilizing that public content and 
confidence upon which banking 
progress as well as commercial 
prosperity is dependent. 

An equation which no banker 
can afford to ignore at a time such 
as this is the influence exerted by 
the example of the home life and 
household policy of the banker's 
family. Needless to say, the aver- 
age banker is a leader in the social 
and civic life of his community 
and has it in his power in great 
measure to set the pace for a large 
share of his fellow-townsmen in the 
matter of standards of living and 
entertaining. If the banker and 
his family become members of the 
Food Administration and sub- 
scribe to the rules—by no means 
irksome—that have been laid down 
for food conservation, the object 
lesson is certain to have influence 
upon their associates. 

Bankers’ wives have ample in- 
spiration thus to lead the way. 
The first “food card” put out under 
the new administration was issued 
to Mrs. Wilson, wife of the Pres- 
ident, and hangs in a conspicuous 
place in a front window of the 
White House. The wives of the 
members of the President's cabinet 
and the wives and daughters of 
numerous financiers of national 
prominence are observing the spirit 




















as well as the letter of the new code 
by serving the simplest menus at 
their own tables, and the sincerity 
of this effort may be surmised from 
the fact that a recent formal dinner 
given by Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Lansing in honor of a dis- 
tinguished company consisted of 
only three courses. 

Turning from the sphere where 
the role of the banker as a food 
conservationist is largely advisory, 
to the field of practical banking, 
we find a wide opening on the wheel 
to which the energetic banker may 
put his shoulder. Just in propor- 
tion as the commercial banker 
dictates local business policies 
may he bring to bear “‘persua- 
sion” in behalf of food frugality. 
By way of concrete example of 
what bankers can do let us take 
the case of hotels and restaurants. 
As every reader must realize, the 
conservation of food in _ hotels, 
cafes and restaurants is infinitely 
more important than food economy 
in an equal number of private 
homes. The banker has the power 
to make food saving a live issue in 
many hostelries and eating places 
because the banker is, in greater 
or less degree, the financial backer 
of such enterprises. The writer 
has in mind one prominent Ameri- 
can city where three or four of the 
largest hotels are controlled by a 
local banking syndicate. Do not 
tell us that a word from the master 
mind of that syndicate will fail to 
cut down waste of food. 

When the Food Administration 
official declared, as 
above quoted, that 
the banker must 
take the place of 
the speculator in 
the distribution of 
American food- 
stuffs, he touched 
the most vital 
point in the whole 
structure of bank- 
ing relationship 
with the food prop- 
osition. Elaborated 
for the benefit of 
Clearing House 





In a window of the 
White House 


readers, it is the idea of Mr. 
Hoover and his associates that the 
bankers of the country can, by 
withholding financial support from 
parasitic speculators and extending 
accommodation to legitimate, eco- 
nomically administered agencies of 
distribution, do much to insure 
equitable apportionment of food- 
stuffs at prices that will involve 
no “war profits’ in the form of 
blood-money wrung from suffering 
humanity. Bankers have already 
responded to the call to finance, to 
lengths heretofore unknown, the 
food producers of the United 
States. What is more logical than 
that they should be looked to for 
similar support to insure the ade- 
quate distribution and economical 
use of nature's bounty? 

In contemplating the opportu- 
nity thus added to the banker's 
ever-widening horizon of ‘service’ 
it will, however, avail us nothing to 
ignore one unpleasant phase, name- 
ly, a certain resentment that has 
latterly been harbored in certain 
quarters because of the alleged 
indirect responsibility of bankers 
for some of the abuses of food 
storage. Much has been made of 
this charge by some of the critics of 
things as they are who have 
appeared before the congressional 
committees that framed and re- 
ported the various food bills. The 
fact that the summer of 1917 found 
more food in cold storage in the 
United States than at any time in 
history, but that prices to consu- 
mers were higher than ever, only 
tended to give color in the public 
mind to the insinuation. 

So drastic were the strictures 
made upon the system of liberal 
loans on stored products that some 
authorities have urged Congress to 
place cold storage warehouses un- 
der government control. Typical 
of some of the expressions was that 
of John J. Dillon, commissioner of 
the Department of Food and 
Markets of New York state. Out- 
lining the plan of food marketing 
in vogue he said: “Through the 
system that we have, the specula- 
tor, the operator in foods and the 
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dealer in foods con- 
trol cold-storage 
places, and they 
buy up goods from 
the farmer at the 
time they can buy 
them cheapest and 
at the most dis- 
advantageous time 
for the farmer to 
sell, when he needs 
the money most. 

“They are able 
to put this food 
in storage and 
through banking ; 
connections to bor- < 
rowanywhere from — "he food army has 
80 to 100 per cent 
of the original cost of the products 
through the banks. Sometimes 
those banks have the money of the 
consumer on deposit, and the spec- 
ulator is in a position where he 
uses the .consumers’ money to buy 
that food and hold it. And then, 
when the season of consumption 
comes on, he punishes him by 
charging him a very high price, 
very much in excess of its cost and 
very much in excess of a reasonable 
profit.” 

Every reader will realize that 
such criticisms, if not, absolutely 
unjust, are very limited, in applica- 
tion—and, if it comes to that, any 
harm that has been worked by 
bank backing for food “corners” 
has probably been more than 
counterbalanced by the good 
accomplished by bankers who have 
helped in the establishment of 
needed wholesale and retail mar- 
kets, but the disposition to drag 
the banker into the food con- 
troversy is cited merely to show 
that executives in the financial 
field must rank as factors whether 
they will it or not. To the same 
end may the “bank vote’ in rail- 
road directorates be cast in favor of 
needed reforms in food distribution, 
for example, the elimination of the 
practice of holding food on the cars 
for an undue period after arrival at 
destination. 

Moral force, as exerted by bank- 
ers in behalf of food regulation and 
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food conservation is after all, how- 
ever, the biggest contribution. It 
may take the form of dissuasion 
from food hoarding by distributors 
or ultimate consumers, or it may 
resolve itself into a question of 
backing up Uncle Sam's demand in 
such cases as the recent one in 
which the government, for the sake 
of providing tin cans for the 
maximum pack of perishable food, 
asked all canners of soups and 
other non-perishable products to 
worry along for the time being 
without tin containers. Not every 


Recruiting 


The railroad, commonly known 
as a common carrier, can be made 
to carry a quantity of new business 
to the bank without getting up a 
pound of steam or turning a wheel 
of its rolling stock. The medium 
is publicity, applied to a new 
adaptation of the modern practice 
of" boosting the other fellow's 
game’ for mutual profit. 

After getting together and 
making the experiment, the 
principals, the Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank of Pittsburgh and 
the Great Northern Railway, 
analyze the results as highly 
successful. 

A dignified and interesting 
display of illuminated photo- 
graphic scenes of Glacier 
National Park, served by the 
railroad, formed the basis of 
this novel advertising scheme 
which won thousands of new 
friends for the bank and the 
Great Northern. 

The exhibit, consisting of 
scenic photographs which 
were real works of art, was illum- 
inated at night, and, in the words 
of J. A. Price, the bank's advertising 
manager, “it stopped them’ —so 
effectively that “they” came in next 
day to see what it was all about. 

The entire banking room, serving 
as the stage, was decorated with 
oil paintings loaned by the railroad, 
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An exhibit that served two ends 


bank may see its way clear to do as 
the Harriman National Bank of 
New York and others have done 


in purchasing large advertising 
space in the newspapers to spread 
the gospel of food conservation, but 
there is no form of aid, be it 
added, that is more deeply appre- 
ciated at Washington. 

Bankers need not, indeed, thus 
donate paid advertising space to 
have a hand in the campaign of 
publicity that has been mapped to 
enable this republic to save the 
world from starvation. If bankers 
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and on the top of the case contain- 
ing the illuminated transparencies 
were several miniature Indian 
tepees in a setting of small 
evergreens and ferns. Electric 
lights placed inside each tepee gave 
a realistic and pleasing touch. 

The bank took advantage of the 
exhibition to conduct a prize essay 
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will give their window space and 
wall space to the “Save Food’ 
cards and posters as they did so 
generously to the Liberty Loan and 
Red Cross broadsides—often, be it 
confessed, smashing a long-stand- 
ing rule against such advertising 
display in the bank—the traditions 
of banking service will be preserved, 
and incidently but unselfishly the 
bankers will be inculcating ideals of 
thrift that in time will be translated 
into the forms of thrift that make 
for bank deposits and bank patron- 
age of all classes. 


Bank Deposits by Rail 


contest on Glacier National Park 

for the school children of the 

community, offering twenty-eight 

cash prizes ranging from a first 

award of $25 down to numerous $1 
prizes. To gain the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers a hand- 
some and costly oil painting 
of Glacier National Park by 
an artist of national repute 
was offered to the school 
which enrolled the winner of 
the first prize money. The 
grand prize was valued 
at $125. 

Hundreds of manuscripts 
were submitted, prepared with 
the aid of a list of reference 
reading suggested by the bank. 
School after school came in a 
body to view the exhibit and 
the bank was kept open until 
5 p.m. week days and 9 p.m. 
Saturdays to receive them. 
When the children arrived 
they were personally con- 
ducted through the bank by 
one of the officers. 

The Great Northern furnished 
the bank with four attractive, 
colored half-tones of scenes in the 
Park, each visitor being presented 
one of these pictures, in addition 
to a booklet containing informa- 
tion about the park, with the 
advertisement of the Peoples 
Savings Bank on the covers. 
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‘What Can 


We Do for 


Business 2?” 


Among Retailers, American Bankers Have 
a Broad Field for Practical Patriotism es_> 


HIS is the day of the banker. 
With a back-breaking burden 
of responsibility already heaped 
up in connection with war loans 
and the unparalleled activity in all 
phases of finance, the call goes 
forth with every clock tick for 
more and more banker-co-operation 
in many other fields—in agricul- 
ture, thrift education, household 
economy. and what-not. The 
appeal is often voiced on grounds 
of “duty” and ‘‘patriotism,” but 
it is rarely that such work, falling 
though it does outside the tradi- 
tional sphere of banking, cannot 
be translated into terms of oppor- 
tunity. 

This chance to cast the bread of 
service upon the waters, with every 
assurance that it will return, exists 
nowhere in more tangible form than 
in the need of practical aid for busi- 
ness men. Never has it been more 
essential for bankers and merchants 
to use every ounce of gray matter 
and every atom of experience to 
bring manufacturing and merchan- 
dising up to the standards of 
“business unusual. ’ 

Aside from the laudable motives 
of patriotism, bankers in all parts 
of the country are realizing that 
it will pay them to help their 


By D. WALTER MORTON 


Dean of the School of Commerce, 
University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


merchant-depositors make money. 
If business men are a bank's best 
customers, it follows that a bank's 
growth will be in almost direct 
proportion to the success of that 
class of depositors and borrowers. 
And, after all, to be effective, 
patriotism must be practical. 

More than ever before, business 
men must know today where they 
stand in their business. Prices are 
high and fluctuating, and the man 
who has no idea of his present-day 
demands, as well as the facts on 
which he may estimate the possi- 
bilities of his future demands, will 
find himself financially embar- 
rassed when he comes to ordering 
new stock and marking goods for 
sale. Price lists are continually 
changing and orders are subject to 
cancellation if material cannot be 
manufactured and delivered. There 
is more or less business uncertainty 
in which the man who has no 
records and no system finds himself, 
from a business standpoint, very 
much at sea and unable to plan for 
the future. 

Likewise, there never has been a 
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better time for a man who has kept 
little or no record to avail himself 
at once of the opportunity to estab- 
lish real system in his business— 
to know the present absolutely 
and to estimate the future accu- 
rately—that he may not, under 
present high prices, tie up too 
much of his capital in stock that 
may remain unsold upon his 
shelves. The retailer should know 
that if there were a sudden drop 
in the prices of material which he 
bought in a high market, he would 
find it difficult to sell except at a 
large loss. 

It takes, therefore, for the man 
going into business today in any 
retail line, more capital and heavier 
obligations than at any _ other 
period on record. And these same 
dangers—these same conditions— 
constitute a problem for the banker 
that includes both a duty and an 
opportunity. 

Let the banker and merchant 
also remember that, as one of the 
leading financial agencies in the 
country has stated, since the war 
began in August, 1914, some 30,- 
ooo retailers have started in busi- 
ness and have never weathered a 
financial storm. These new men 
in the retail field, further, have not 
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yet tested their financial strength 
or their ability to measure markets 
accurately at a time when all their 
competitors are endeavoring to liq- 
uidate in order to get as much cash 
as possible out of their business. 

This test, when 
it comes, will be 
severe, and the 
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that he hired as an assistant in his 
store a young man who, a year 
later, went out into the neighbor- 
hood in which his employer was 
conducting a branch store, and set 
up in business for himself. It was 
easy for him to obtain 
goods on credit from nu- 
merous houses. He didn't 
bother to keep any records 
and really didn't know 
what it cost todo 
business, as did 
the employer, 
who had been an 
accountant and 
had installed 
an adequate 
system. 

Soon the 
young man was 
selling goods at 
prices which 











**We'd | ke to loan you $1,000, but your statement doesn’t tell us 
enough about your financial condition” 


man who has no system whereby 
he can accurately check his inven- 
tory against his prices—both cost 
and market—may find himself, 
without any real intention, under- 
selling his competitors and making 
trouble all along the line. 

The retail merchant, for his own 
protection, must know at what 
prices he can afford to sell in order 
not tolosemoney. Many retailers 
who in the past have kept no 
accounts—who were merely guess- 
ing at what they were doing— 
when they saw that financial diffi- 
culties faced them began to cut 
the sales marks on their goods to 
prices that meant financial ruin. 
Certain competitors, who likewise 
had no records of what it was 
costing them to do business, at 
least tried to meet the competition. 
Then, instead of one failure, there 
were many due to the same cause— 
lack of knowledge and lack of 
accounting on the part of the mer- 
chants involved. 

A retailer in a smal! town in one 
of the western states told the writer 





the older knew 
would ultimate- 
ly mean failure. 
Instead of meet- 
ing the competi- 
tion, the latter 
simply waited for what he knew 
was inevitable. He was right. 
Within a short time the young man 
came to him with an offer to sell, 
explaining that he was anxious to 
move into another section of the 
country. His former employer 
refused to buy, and soon all the 
houses that had extended credit 
found themselves pro rata creditors 
in a receivership, each bearing its 
share of the loss. 

The employer was saved from 
the disaster that overtook the 
young man, by reason of the fact 
that he knew positively from his 
business records that it was impos- 
sible for anyone to continue to sell 
goods at the prices set by his youth- 
ful competitor. Good accounting, 
or any accounting at all that would 
give rough estimates, undoubtedly 
would save credit men and bankers 
from heavy loss due to such causes, 
and also would have saved many 
retailers who have tried to meet 
price-cutting competition. 

That some method of keeping ac- 
counts is demanded at the present 
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in business is 
certain, by reason of the legislation 
now being proposed in our Con- 


time for all men 


gress. All business, at least during 
the period of the war, and perhaps 
until war debts are paid, will have 
to pay tribute in some form of 
taxation based upon the amount 
of business done, profits made, etc. 
This means that now is the logical 
time for bankers and credit men to 
assist the retailer and even the 
small manufacturer who has not 
kept proper records, that both may 
be saved from striking the rocks of 
disaster. 

In order that reports may be 
made to the government certain 
facts must be known to these busi- 
ness men, and without records it is 
impossible to give the facts accu- 
rately. Bankers and credit men 
can help materially by insisting, 
when borrowers approach them for 
credit and loans, that information 
be given them concerning assets 
and liabilities; that all liabilities 
be mentioned; that the inventory 
be classified and the age of the 
goods be shown, so that no old 
stock, shop-worn and unfit for sale, 
shall be listed at purchase price; 
that the purchase price be stated, 
and not the market price; that 
notes be listed as to their due dates, 
so that no old notes, legally uncol- 
lectable, shall be considered as good 
assets; that all accounts receivable 
be similarly scheduled for the 
same reason; that all endorsements 
for others be listed as liabilities; 
that all notes receivable which have 
been discounted be listed as liabil- 
ities until they have been paid by 
their makers. 

Insistence on these details will 
bring to the retailer and small 
manufacturer a sense of what the 
bankers and credit men think he 
should know about his business. 
Such statements, if demanded, 
undoubtedly would indicate what 
information the retailer himself 
should have, and the possession of 
such information by any merchant 
should be very effective in the plan- 
ning and conduct of his business. 

The strength of the demand for 





better methods, not only on the 
part of dealers, buteven for farmers, 
may be seen in the fact that when 
the bank that discounts their notes 
makes application to the Federal 
Reserve bank for rediscounting, 
such information as _ heretofore 
mentioned—and more—must be 
given before paper of this type 
becomes rediscountable. It there- 
fore seems that the banker is the 
logical person to assist the retailer, 
by increasing his demands for 
information. 

No retailer from whom such 
reports are asked need feel 
himself unjustly treated, for 
in the future the secondary 
reserves of banks—partic- 
ularly those that are members 
of the Federal Reserve system 
—undoubtedly will be com- 
mercial paper subject to 
rediscount at the Federal 
Reserve banks. . 

One retailer with whom the } 
writer has some acquaintance 
suggests a method for speed- 
ing upcollections and reducing 
the number of old and “stale” 
accounts which seems a very just 
and potent one for the small 
merchant who is carrying the 
obligations of his customers from 
month to month, thus forcing his 
banker and credit man to extend 
the terms of his credit purchases. 
This retailer, who has kept accurate 
records, never fails to send out 
each month to such customers a 
statement with 10 percent added for 
collection charges, interest rates, 
etc. He declares that his experience 
under this method has shown that 
customers will pay their bills and 
assume the expense of collection 
when it is foisted on them. 

This merchant also points out 
that the average of bad debts that 
he is compelled to charge off is 
very small, and that all his cus- 
tomers have become accustomed 
to the 10 per cent charge. This is 
merely offered as a suggestion to 
retailers and bankers who are try- 
ing to cope with the problem of 
speeding up collections. 

The one thing that is the basis 














of all information the retailer 
needs is a stock record. Unless he 
knows what stock he has, what he 
has sold and what he buys, he 
must be absolutely at sea. Little 
argument is needed to show a 
retail merchant that a record of 
his cash and bank deposits is posi- 
tively necessary. This is the one 
1ecord that he will keep, oft-times 
elong with a record of what people 
owe him and in some instances an 
aggregate account of what he owes. 

But when it comes to insisting 
on a record of stock the retailer 
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“Here's a letter from Johnson & Co., asking to 
establish a line of credit. It's a new concern, just 
opened up” 

“Write them that we must have a financial 
statement based on su.vething besides guesswork™ 


balks, and often says it is too 
difficult. In fact, this objection 
has been given to the writer in 
several instances by dealers who 
have argued that they were carry- 
ing too many lines and too many 
smali goods to keep such a record. 
Yet none of these persons was 
willing to say he didn't keep a 
record of the pennies that daily 
came over his counter or that he 
didn't check them up against his 
cash register record. Ifthe banker 
would insist upon the record of 
stock mentioned above, as perhaps 
necessary for the rediscounting of 
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his paper, it would open the eyes 
of his customer to the necessity of 
being absolutely accurate in the 
matter of stock—keeping a record 
of small purchases as well as large, 
and making the record in units. 

I would suggest to the retailer 
handling many lines that perhaps 
one good method of dealing with 
small-line stock is in units of a 
specified size—say 25, 50, 75 or 
100. One automobile company 
whose accounts and system | have 
had the privilege of inspecting 
deals with small bolts in lots of 
100, placing that number in each 
box and making but one entry on 
the stock inventory when 100 bolts 
are taken out. Many lines are 
capable of such treatment. 

The writer was once surprised 
on going into a _ 5-and-1o-cent 
store to find a clerk at one of the 
counters keeping accurate record 
of each article sold, through the 
simple medium of a 
single sheet of paper 
with the names of the 
various articles at that 
counter listed at the top. 
A mark in the proper 
column indicated that a 
single article had been 
sold, and thus, at the 
end of the day it was 
possible to give the 
stock clerk information 
necessary for balancing 
and adjusting the stock 
inventory sheet. This minimized 
the bookkeeping entries necessary, 
and not only gave the business 
executive or manager information 
he should have, but made the 
clerks careful because of the moral 
responsibility of recording each 
sale. It seems to the writer that 
such a method might be put into 
operation in many businesses, but 
strangely enough the kind of busi- 
ness that usually suffers from lack 
of proper stock records is the small 
establishment in which no such 
excuse as variety of lines and lack 
of time can normally be given. 

No banker will fail to consider 
carefully the statement of any 
man whose records he knows are 
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carefully kept, while a tendency of 
bankers and credit men is to dis- 
count very materially statements 
made in cases where the opposite 
is true. For instance, if such a 
concern gives a statement regard- 
ing the stock inventory, the banker 
and credit man may discount it as 
much as 40 per cent and make the 
loan on the hypothecated value as 
discounted. The retailer should be 
made to see that he helps his own 
credit standing and increases the 
amount he may borrow by actually 
keeping such records that his 
banker will have confidence in his 
statements. 

This may be proved when one 
considers the way in which bankers 
and credit men treat the statements 
of certified public accountants. 
These accountants, when they sign 
their names to any statement, 
really feel that their judgment, 
their honesty and their reputation 
of accuracy are at stake. The ten- 
dency of bankers, as the writer has 
found out through a question- 
naire sent broadcast to banks 
throughout the country, is to 
take at their face value state- 
ments certified by public 
accountants. The retailer, 
then, who has a reputation 
with his banker for keeping 
accurate accounts will find that 
his banker will discount less and 
less his financial statements, 
and he will increase his bor- 
rowing capacity accordingly. 

The experience of a retailer 
known to the writer will 
illustrate this. Some years 
ago this merchant kept no 
accounts. Whenever asked for 
a statement by a financial 
agency the head of the concern 
merely wrote across the face 
of the statement, “Still doing 
business, but gave none of 
the information called for in 
the statement. The financial 
agencies and even the banks 
in his home town, were there- 
fore very careful with his 
credit ratings. 

His successor and son-in-law, 
a young man with advanced 





business ideas, soon saw that it 
meant hundreds of dollars, perhaps 
thousands, to be able to put out an 
accurate statement. He hired a 
system expert at $100 a day, and 
later, in talking with the writer, 
said: “Believe me, | stayed with 
that fellow all the time he was in 
the store, and nights | got all | 
could out of him at the hotel, and 
in the seven days he was working 
for me | made him earn his money. 
We adopted his system and today 
we know where weare. No longer 
do we have to guess, nor do we 
give the banks and _ financial 
agencies the impression that we 
don't know.” 

This man’s testimony that the 
banks had considerably increased 
his borrowing capacity since the 
system was adopted proves con- 
clusively that it is of real advan- 
tage—dollar-and-centsadvantage— 
to the merchant to know what 
stock and what line sells most 
readily, the date when all the stock 
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in his stockroom was purchased, 
the amounts owed him and the 
amounts he owes, the notes he has 
taken and the due dates, the notes 
he has discounted, the insurance 
he is carrying, the month of the 
year when his demand comes, the 
variation from year to year by 
seasons, and such other _infor- 
mation as a really simple set of 
accounts and records should give. 

The banks of America are finding 
that their opportunities for con- 
structive service of this sort are 
growing from year to year. A few 
examples will show some of the 
ways in which they are taking 
advantage of the chance to broaden 
their relationship with business men 
in the retail field. 

For instance, the Old National 
Bank, of Oshkosh, Wis., employed 
a certified public accountant to 
offer counsel on problems of mer- 
chandising and systematizing. 
The Second National Bank of 
Toledo, O., not only refers the 
problems of customers to an 
accountant, but has spent 
hundreds of dollars in news- 
paper and other advertising 
urging Toledo business men to 
adopt better methods. 

A bank in Minneapolis 
advises its merchant-customers 
to install comprehensive 
systems and refers them to the 
Federal Trade Commission for 
the means of obtaining what 
they seek. Some Kansas banks 
not only send capable clerks 
out to audit the books of 
customers, but in some in- 
stances have actually kept the 
books of certain stores in the 
bank. 

Naturally there is a limit 
beyond which the banker can- 
not profitably go in offering and 
giving this sort of service—that 
must be determined by local 
conditions. But it is certain 
that newer and broader ideas 
of business service, coupled 
with the stress of war-time, are 
constantly opening the eyes of 
more and more bankers to the 
door marked, “Opportunity.” 





Those Student Checking Accounts 
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the student. 
He toils a little, 
spins when the 
occasion de- 
mands, and 
maintains a 
bank balance 
subiect to 
chronic sinking 
spells. His 
overdrafts, a 
source of exceed- 
ing irritation to 
his banker, dis- 
turb him not at 
all, for over the 
hills 
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Other banks 
attempted to 
foil the reckless 
college man by 
exacting a small 
charge for check 
books, but the 
well known stu- 
dent resource- 
fulness immedi- 
ately showed 
him the way to 
beat the game 
by endowing 
him with the 
capacity to ob- 
tain blank 


is money =. | , , . checks from 
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in bank is reflected by poverty, 
affluence or irresponsibility, singly 
or in rapid succession. 

Therefore he has become a 
Problem—the student account 
problem—which the banks of every 
educational center have faced for 
years, apparently arriving at no 
solution which improves on the old 
method of taking everything that 
comes, regardless of balance. 

In Berkeley, California, are 
6,000 students of the University of 
California, whose accounts for- 
merly were accepted practically 
without restriction at a decided 
loss and with a great amount of 
detailed labor. 

Several months ago the Berkeley 
Bank of Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, which had 1,4co students 
among its commercial depositors, 
investigated the banks in the large 
educational centers in an effort to 
ascertain how such accounts are 
handled elsewhere. Out of the 
mass of replies, which were inter- 
esting and amusing rather than 
enlightening, and agreed only on 
the acknowledged fact that student 
accounts were an item of very 
definite loss, the Berkeley bank 
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Berkeley, California 


evolved a plan that partially solves 
the problem. 

The replies indicated that the 
banks in none of the cities had 
adopted any definite system, each 
bank evidently going it alone in 
accordance with its own _ plan. 
They felt obliged, most of them 
said, to carry student accounts 
without restriction because the 
other banks in the city were doing 
so. Some were making a restric- 
tion as to the amount of the initial 








deposit, but volunteered the ad- 
mission in nearly every case that 
within two weeks the student was 
doing well if his account showed a 
credit balance of $5.00. 
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made a charge if the account was 
closed within thirty days, likewise 
an impractical solution because of 
the expense and annoyance of 
collecting the small fee after the 
money had been withdrawn. 

Various letters from fellow suf- 
ferers were tinged with sarcasm, 
chagrin and utter hopelessness, 
sympathy or a disconcerting inde- 
cision. They ruled with an iron 
hand or they hedged, or confessed 
abject defeat. Here are some 
abstracts which tell their story: 

“Unsatisfactory, but not dis- 
criminated against.” 

“In general are a nuisance. ’ 

“Refuse such accounts, except 
in special instances.” 

“Accounts do not pay, but we 
aim to please everybody.” 

‘Troublesome class of business.” 

‘Handled at a decided loss.”’ 

Take the bitter with the sweet.” 

“You have our sincere sym- 
pathy. 

Carefully reviewing this varied 
and entertaining collection of re- 
plies to our inquiries, we at last 
decided to make a charge of fifty 
cents per month on all student 
checking accounts falling below 
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$50 at any time during the month. 
We endeavored to be very con- 
servative in the amount of the 
balance required. 

The original notice of the pro- 
posed change was brought to the 
attention of the students in De- 
cember, two weeks prior to the close 
of the first semester, when we an- 
nounced that the change would go 
into effect January 15, the opening 
day of the second semester. Be- 
tween December 15 and January 
25 we had a net loss of 311 of our 
student checking accounts, but a 
satisfactory and substantial in- 
crease in the total student account 
balances on deposit. 

The bank operates with one less 
bookkeeper than 
prior to December 
22, and the detail 
work of the present 
force has been ma- 
terially reduced by 
the absence of a 
number of old small 
and bothersome 
accounts. 

The daily average 
of returned checks, 
drawn in excess of 
balance, for students 
alone was eleven 
prior to December 
15. Since the new 
system was started the average has 
been less than two. Moreover, 
we° have opened a new general 
ledger account entitled “Small Ac- 
count Fees,’ which shows a very 
substantial balance covering the 
month's charges. 

The ready acceptance of the new 
conditions by the students them- 
selves was a surprise as well as a 








pleasure. A large number of them 
have expressed their entire ap- 
proval and in many instances have 
brought larger deposits than had 
been their custom before. So we 
believe we have trailed the elusive, 
unprofitable checking account to 
its lair. Others evidently believe 
so too, for the plan has been 
adopted by one of the banks in a 
large eastern university city and 
also by the Oakland Clearing 
House Association, which is 
making substantially the same 
charges in the associated banks of 
Berkeley, Oakland and Emeryville. 

Every city has to face its student 
problem to greater or less degree 
and although the ailment is not 
acute as it is in the large educa- 
tional centers, the ill is there and 
a cure or partial cure can be ef- 
fected. If our experience counts 
for anything, it will be found that 
the reputable, dependable students 
whom the bank wants on its books 
not only will take no offense but 
will welcome any plan adopted to 
eradicate the account which is 
prone to decline violently below 
the bank’s minimum balance line. 

There are no loopholes by way 
of ifs, ands or whereases in our plan. 
Enclosed with the monthly state- 
ment of the delinquent is a debit 
slip for fifty cents, signed by the 
Berkeley Bank and Savings Trust 
Company and the teller, made out 
in the name of the depositor and 
notifying clearly: ‘Your balance 
having fallen below $50, we charge 
you with the cost of handling 
account for the month ending—. ” 

On thé reverse side are printed 
our rules governing the care of 
funds as follows: 


To 


“1. CHECKING ACCOUNT. 
cover the cost of carrying these ac- 
counts, we are compelled to make a 
a charge of fifty cents should the 
balance fall below $50 during the 


month. 





“2. NoN-CHECKING ACCOUNT. 
We will gladly care for funds in any 
amount, without charge, by issuing 
a pass book not subject to check, 
but payable on demand. 

“3. Frequent closing and re- 
opening of accounts will not be 
permitted. 

“4. Overdrafts are not permitted 
by law.” 

This little cryptic notice enclosed 
with the monthly statement has 
effectually solved the student prob- 
lem for us. It casts no reflection on 
the student's acknowledged ear- 
nestness of college life, but it is tacit 
acknowledgment of the fact that 
he is careless in his financial affairs. 
The average student needs a 
stronger guiding hand in the man- 
agement of his finances than he does 
in his studies or in his field sports. 

The hand of his banker is the log- 
ical hand to do the guiding. The 
banker in the college town should be 
relentless in bringing the student to 
task who fails to heed warnings to 
keep his balance above the mini- 
mum profit line. A reasonable tax 
on hisnegligence servesthe purpose. 





Princeton students preparing for the call to the colors 
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THE NEW AMERICAN 
_, AGRICULTURE 
Fi ot. 


Modern Trade Methods Are Needed on the 


Nation’s Farms, as in Any Other Business 


ROGRESS is the order of 

the day in agriculture. An 
improved system of farming has 
become a national necessity. The 
subject continues to invite and 
hold the best thought of the Amer- 
ican people, and there is every 
reason for believing that the agi- 
tation now going on will, in due 
time, result in the better kind of 
farming which this nation requires. 
Substantial improvement in all 
lines of agriculture has resulted 
and is becoming permanent not 
merely on account of higher profit 
but largely through educational 
effort, public support and the grow- 
ing advantages of rural life. 

The new and better phases of 
the situation are well worth con- 
sidering, because our agricultural 
interests are interlaced with all 
other business and must be pro- 
gressive to keep pace with the 
general growth of the country. 
Agriculture is coming to its proper 
estate because all conditions sur- 
rounding the farmer are improving, 
partly owing to liberal and intelli- 
gent co-operation from the public 
at large, and partly to the native 
good ser.se of the farming class. 

With a world war in progress 
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Chicago, IIl. 


and our food supplies terribly 
depleted, the time has come for 
farmers to meet their responsi- 
bilities and opportunities with prac- 
tical sense and patriotic spirit. 
Outside encouragement comes to 
the farming element in the way 
of better transportation, cheaper 
capital, assistance in road better- 
ment, and a broadly sympathetic 
interest in all the problems of their 
vocation. Business men have 
been the first to realize the eco- 
nomic importance of farm pros- 
perity to the nation as a whole. 
They see that agriculture is in- 
timately related to the progress 
of the United States, and that 
whatever tends toward its ex- 
pansion and improvement makes 
for the development of the country. 

Observing people are not always 
optimistic over the farming situ- 
ation, but these plain facts have 
come into view as evidence of sub- 
stantial progress: 

Cheap capital is available for 
farm improvement. 

Land owners for the first time 
in American history have a real 
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opportunity for money making. 

There is a decided improvement 
in the quality of the live stock 
now being produced on the aver- 
age farm, and also in methods of 
crop raising. 

The spirit of co-operation appar- 
ent among farmers is already 
bringing good results and promises 
to have a beneficial effect in pro- 
duction and marketing. 

The general desire for land 
ownership is bringing to agricul- 
ture the capital, practical knowl- 
edge and organizing ability - of 
trained business men, whose in- 
fluence is helpful in many ways. 

An assurance of permanent high 
prices for products encourages 
farmers to cultivate their soil 
better, to improve their homes and 
social conditions, and to educate 
their sons and daughters. 

There is a general effort toward 
crop diversity in order to meet 
market requirements and _ reap 
the liberal profits which are ac- 
quired by those able and willing to 
conduct their farms in accordance 
with modern business methods. 

This nation will grow and pros- 
per indefinitely if its farmers are 
responsive to public needs. A 
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stagnant or decadent agriculture 
would mean a less virile and hope- 
ful people, and commercial decline. 

The farmer has new opportuni- 
ties for money making and his 
endeavors to reach a larger acreage 
production have the encourage- 
ment of enhanced profits. 

With this improved order of 
agriculture will come better homes 
and greater social advantages in 
the country, making rural life 
more attractive. Instead of see- 
ing young people flocking to the 
city and discouraged farmers sell- 
ing out, we will see a more help- 
ful social order, better homes, bet- 
ter schools, and greater general 
prosperity. 

Facts are multiplying to show 
that farmers now are face to face 
with the greatest opportunity they 
have ever known, and that there 
will be a steady expansion of agri- 
cultural interests. Farming has 
become a commercial proposition. 
It is no longer a purely pastoral 
vocation. Ability in selling and 
buying, knowledge of shipping 
methods and skill in managing 
details are among the foremost 
essentials of successful farming. 
A point has been reached in farm 
management where it needs the 
application of modern trade meth- 
ods, and as the business demands 
industry and intelligence an attrac- 
tive opportunity is presented to 
practical men, for a farm managed 
on correct principles pays well. 

I would like to be able to pro- 
claim that the population is shift- 
ing from our crowded cities back 
to the rural districts. There are 
encouraging signs of this, and a few 
years more will undoubtedly make 
a great difference in the number of 
people employed on farms, in the 
number of moderate sized and 
regularly cultivated farms, and 
in the acreage production. 

For many years the towns have 
been growing at the expense of the 
country. People born and bred in 
farming districts have been desert- 
ing the land, so that in numerous 
rural communities, and even in 
whole states, the migration has 








resulted in a decrease of farm pop- 
ulation. Sentiment now appears 
to be ripe for reversing this situa- 
tion. Not only are many of our 
large towns excessively crowded, so 
that conditions are almost unbear- 
able, but agriculture has become 
highly attractive, and is strongly 
appealing to city residents. The 
high level of prices for all farm 
products, improved transportation 
facilities, and a general increase of 
the advantages of rural life make 
farming both pleasant and profit- 
able. At least, the possibilities are 
there to a greater extent than ever 
before, and it remains for practical 
men and women to work out a 
substantial success. 


HE latest 

available fig- 
ures show up- 
ward of seven 
million farm 
operators in the 
United States. 
There is room 
for many mil- 
lions more and 
the increase 
which is coming means better farm- 
ing, more diversified production 
and larger financial returns. They 
will succeed if they aim to be above 
the average in the kind of farming 
that is carried on. The profits on 
a farm are for the most part made 
out of yields that are above the 
average. The average crops, 
whether of beets, alfalfa, potatoes, 
corn, wheat or oats, pay only for 
expenses of cultivation, the taxes 
and some interest on the land and 
the value of the live stock. The 
profits come from crops above the 
average. It costs something more 
to grow a hundred bushel crop 
than a fifty bushel crop, but it 
does not begin to cost twice as 
much. The interest on or the rent 
of the land is the same; the cost of 
improvements and cultivation is 
the same; it costs but little more 
to plow well than to plow badly; 
there is some additional cost in the 
better preparation of the seed-bed, 
in the purchase of better seed, or the 
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better selection of the seed grown. 

The increased crops are mainly 
the result of brain work. Sound 
thinking alone will not produce the 
extra fifteen or twenty bushels of 
grain, but sound thinking plus well- 


directed work will. It costs less 
to do clear thinking than it does to 
hire help. In other words, one 
man's help well directed is cheaper 
and more efficient than the work of 
two men poorly directed. 

Then there is great need of co- 
operative effort among farmers in 
the use of high priced machinery 
and live stock as well as in the 
marketing of produce. The best 
farming means using the best sires 
for live stock development, the best 
machinery for cultivating the soil, 
and the best seeds for all crops. In 
most cases farmers acting individ- 
ually cannot avail themselves of 
these advantages, but by co-oper- 
ative effort in every community 
they are able to do so. More 
thought, more brains, keener judg- 
ment and closer application are 
essential to the success of the mod- 
ern farmer than almost any other 
business man. We cannot afford 
to make mistakes. What we do 
in the next generation will have a 
determining effect upon the agri- 
cultural customs and practices for 
succeeding centuries. 

The care of the soil is the prob- 
lem of the farmer today. It is up 
to him to produce the necessities of 
life in quantities sufficient to meet 
ever-growing demands. He must 
improve the soil. There are no 
longer vast tracts of fertile prairie 
which the government can open to 
cultivation at nominal cost. Not 
only we, but future generations, 
must live from the soil now under 
cultivation, or by the division of 
tracts which are too large for indi- 
vidual management. 

The problem before us is con- 
structive—how best to build up 
our agricultural interests. The live 
stock industry deserves immediate 
attention. There is no business 
which affects so vitally the welfare 
of all the people of this country, as 
does the live stock industry. It is 





the foundation of individual and 
national prosperity. Whatever in- 
jures this industry or retards its 
development reacts directly or 
indirectly against the welfare of 
every person. 

By raising more live stock, farm- 
ers will at once make more money 
and increase the fertility of their 
soil. They can do this by stopping 
the slaughter of calves and making 
beef production one of the main 
features of their programs. But 
there should be diversity in live 
stock as well as in crops. Horses, 
hogs and sheep return a large profit 
and should receive more attention 
on the average farm. 

A more scientific cultivation of 
the soil is called for and it is equally 
necessary for any rural community 
to adapt its products to the market 
conditions surrounding it. Advan- 
tages in selling may be gained by 
co-operation in each neighborhood 
and by handling all commodities 
in a tasty, business-like way. 

There are many difficulties in 
farming, but the advantages of an 


agricultural life must not be over- 
looked. In the first place, the 
farmer, if he is at all successful, 
commands his own time and leads 
an independent life. In the second 
place, if he is wise, he may himself 
produce nearly all the food required 
by his family, so that the neces- 
saries of life are always assured, and 
in ordinary seasons there is a large 
surplus for profit. 

There are still many farmers who 
stick to their narrow ways and who 
are holding back the development 
of this country. Unless they get 
out of the rut, establish a system 
of crop diversity and procure a 
better line of live stock, they will 
remain poor individually, and the 
nation as a whole will be the loser. 
It is plain that there are too many 
of these unprogressive farmers, and 
yet there are so many signs of 
advancement that the feeling of 
hopefulness becomes dominant. 

In our criticism of farm methods 
we should not overlook the favor- 
able or optimistic side. It is true 
that the country is depleted of beef 
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animals, but this is due to the extra- 
ordinary demand in Europe. There 
is a distinct tendency toward meat 
production on the smaller farms all 
over the country, and this will 
result in a greater output of beef 
and in a better agricultural system 
within a few years. 

There is no doubt but that the 
farmers generally are responding 
to the pressure of public opinion in 
the matter of crop diversity and 
better cultivation. This will tell 
mightily in the course of a few 
years, for the improved monetary 
system of the nation enables land 
owners to bring their equipment 
abreast with modern demands and 
conditions. 

Country life is improving as 
farming improves, and road better- 
ment is keeping pace with the 
march. of progress in all directions. 
Earnings are high enough on the 
average farm to permit the pur- 
chase of good live stock and the 
best machinery. These facts all 
give assurance of agricultural ex- 
pansion and prosperity. 


A Trained Mind e A Trained Man 


A Chance to Do the Big Things in Life 
Is Offered by A. I. B. Study Courses 


Printed herewith is an article by 
H. D. Oberdorfer, of Champaign, IIl., 
winner of the second prize ($10) in 
THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HousE 
contest for the best outline of the 
opportunities for advancement 
afforded by the study courses of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


ASKED a prominent business 

man of Chicago, after his lecture 
on “Business Opportunities,’ the 
definition of his oft-used term, 
“the trained man.’ His lecture 
bristled with ideas, with statements 
of facts, with illustrations, with 
comparisons and requirements; but 
in every instance it reverted to the 
term, “the trained man,” and to 


By H. D. OBERDORFER 


First National Bank, Champaign, III. 


the necessity for the trained man. 

Without a direct reply to the 
question, he differentiated between 
the trained mind and the educated 
mind, drawing his analysis from 
that distinction. ‘‘The trained 
mind, he said, “is one that 
possesses facts, information, knowl- 
edge of fundamentals, and breadth 
of view, and has made _ these 
possessions so thoroughly a part of 
itself, ready for the solution of the 
problems that it meets every day, 
that there is little chance for error. 
The educated mind has a mass of 
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information, but its information is 
seldom concentrated for productive 
effort.” 

The trained man bespeaks the 
trained mind; opportunity bespeaks 
the trained man. Few men in the 
history of this country have made 
distinctive success—success as the 
world sees it—who have not been 
trained men. The mere fact that 
they were trained men, prepared to 
accept the opportunity, made this 
opportunity possible. It gave them 
the foundation, the essentials, and 
the foresight to see and to make the 
best of real business opportunities, 
and made them, in their large or 
small way, real builders of empires. 
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If the statement of this man is 
correct—and the correctness of it is 
to be found in the news of every city 
daily—then the ‘Study Courses of 
the Institute’ as designed are cer- 
tainly for a definite purpose—that 
of training the mind and the man 
—to prepare him to be ready to 
grasp the opportunities that are 
presented to him. 

The fundamental knowledge of 
banking methods in all its phases 
is necessary to the individual, 
and is absolutely essential for 
the success of the financial machin- 
ery of the country. The great 
engineering and manufacturing 
corporations long ago recognized 
the necessity for a thorough ground 
work and an understanding of the 
principles of that work in which 
their men would be engaged. To 
meet this need they established 
apprenticeship courses that spurred 
these men to greater effort, then 
gave and continued to give them 
the opportunity of doing those 
things that have resulted in making 
America and American machinery 
a standard of the world. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion recognized the success of such 
a procedure when it saw the men 
who had had the advantage of this 
highly specialized training forge to 
the front. Then the association set 
out to give to the future bankers 
the privilege of a specialized train- 
ing through the institute courses, 
by preparing these men for the 
opportunities afforded them to 
direct the thought of the country in 
financial matters, to advise our 
business men in their financial 
problems, and to become financial 
leaders themselves. 

Those who are daily accustomed 
to see the procedure in bank 
accounting perhaps do not recog- 
nize the value of the lessons in their 
own work. The principles of all 
accounting are the same; what is 
said of bank accounting, in prin- 
ciple, applies to every business. 
The bank sets up certain standards 





of checking and safeguarding its 
accounts which corporations and 
individuals as yet do not recognize 
as necessary. The future banker 
must have a sufficient knowledge of 
accounting to determine whether 
his client or customer, coming with 
his financial statement, deserves 
the support of the bank, and also 
whether that man is keeping suf- 
ficient record of his business to 
determine his profits. 

One usually cannot see the 
direct relation between the bank 
accounting lessons and the outside 
business world. Yet the frequent 
cause of corporate failure, accord- 
ing to Edward N. Hurley, former 
Chairman of the Federal Trades 
Commission, is a lack of proper 
accounting methods. Years ago 
the banks, of necessity, devel- 
oped a system of accounting for 
their immediate needs, but stopped 
there. Each and every one of 
them should have extended this 
part of good banking practice, 
where and when possible, to every 
business of the community. The 
opportunity is still here. 

Just as a knowledge of account- 
ing is an essential element in bank- 
ing, so is the knowledge of loans 
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and investments, the law of bank- 
ing, contracts, negotiable instru- 
ments and agency, and the 
economics of wealth and banking. 
When a man has risen to a large 
or small executive position in a 
bank or elsewhere by means of his 
banking experience, it is certain 
that he has acquired the necessary 
mental equipment, either from the 
hard knocks of practical experience 
or from some such methods as those 
afforded by the study courses of 
the institute. 

With our constantly expanding 
foreign commerce, our complicated 
interstate commerce, and with the 
impossibility of individual self-sub- 
sistence, we must acquire some 
knowledge of economics and of the 
laws of interchange between 
peoples; we must develop through 
that a keen foresight and a prac- 
tical value of things. Such an 
understanding will give a sufficient 
foundation to collect information 
from the periodicals and pamphlets 
available, and to select such infor- 
mation as necessary to establish 
the trend of future conditions and 
the needs or requirements of the 
various communities. 

A knowledge of every field o1 
domestic commercial banking can 
be had through the “study” courses. 
The man with a thorough under- 
standing of the essentials of bank- 
ing principles, whether he be office 
boy or clerk, will soon find himself 
steadily rising to greater responsi- 
bilities. The changed methods of 
modern business demand a training 
superior to that which most of us 
can acquire through contact with 
our associates; it demands a special- 
ized education. 

The chance to do the big things 
in life comes to those who are 
prepared to tackle them. Oppor- 
tunity does not knock but once, 
she knocks every day, but she does 
not offer to do the work too; she 
can merely lead the way; it is up 
to the individual to be prepared 
to carry the load. 
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Men who never start bank accounts are generally men who never start anything else 
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What's What in Bank Advertising 


A Monthly Department Devoted to 
Comment, Suggestion and Criticism 


OME lawyers are more or less 

hostile to trust companies be- 
cause they believe such institutions 
sometimes do work which they 
themselves might do. But I know 
of several large trust companies 
that are co-operating with lawyers. 
I am reproducing newspaper adver- 
tisements along that line (Fig. 1) 
used by the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore, the Dexter 
Horton Trust and Savings Bank 
of Seattle, and the Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco. 
The last-named company likewise 
issued a 24-page booklet entitled, 
“Advantages to the Attorney in 
Having Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco Named as 
Executor, Administrator, Guardian 
or Trustee.” 


N ALL all the years I have been 
commenting upon bank adver- 
tising it has been 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
14 Wall Street, New York 


Marine Savings Department of the 
company; “Ready,”’ a leaflet show- 
ing people how to be prepared to 
pay their insurance premiums; and 
“Silver Safety, an advertisement 
for safe deposit storage service. 


HE Progress of the Liberty”’ is 

the title of a handsome booklet 
issued by the Liberty National 
Bank, New York, being reprints of 
articles and advertisements indi- 
cating the growth of the bank. 
It contains a table showing an in- 
crease in deposits from $266,106.77, 
December, 2, 1891, to $76,603,- 
431.60, March 5, 1917. This bank 
in 1916 earned 80.6 per cent on a 
capital of $1,000,000, said to be a 
better record of earnings than that 
of any other national bank. 





a periodic pleas- 
ure to praise the 
publicity of the 


Convenient for Attorneys 


D. PRINGLE, of the Pres- 

¢ ton, Ont., branch of the 

Merchants Bank of Canada, writes 
me in part as follows: 


“T am enclosing for your criticism a set 
of twelve short advertisements that I am 
using monthly in our local paper, a booklet 
which has been adopted by our bank quite 
generally, and an individual card. The 
latter is placed in the pay envelopes of the 
different factories. and is, I think, giving 
fairly adequate results. The booklet is 
handed to customers personally. I have 
tried to embody the savings idea in simple 
language that will appeal to the saving 
class among our mechanics, storekeepers 
and farmers.” 


One of Mr. Pringle’s newspaper 
ads. reads: 


‘‘ECONOMY ON THE FARM 

‘‘No farmer who conducts his business 
without economical operation can be 
efficient. He and his family must drag 
out a species of half-living in place of 
definite comfort. 

*‘One very certain evidence of success, 
and one that you may watch grow from 
week to week, may be found in the opening 
of a savings bank account. 

‘*No doubt this may be very hard work, 
but the discipline is excellent, and however 


Cleveland Trust 
Company. In 
this new trans- 
migration, I sup- 
pose I'll have to 
keep it up. Their 
latest is a hand- 
somely printed 
booklet of 
“Bank Forms,” 
containing clear 
illustrations and 
a concise expla- 











One reason why we number so many 
lawyers and their clients among our depos- 
itors is because The FIDELITY is such a 
convenient place for them to transact bank- 
ing and trust business. 


The FIDELITY is only two blocks from 
the courthouse, containing all the local 
courts, and the greater number of Baltimore 
lawyers have their offices in buildings with- 
in a very short radius of The FIDELITY 


FIDELITY TRUST 


COMPANY 
Charles and Lexington Streets 














nation of the reasons 





THE LAWYER ] 


AND THE 


TRUST COMPANY 


Considerable fiduciary business comes 
to the Dexter Horton Trust and Savings 
Bank through the recommendation of 
lawyers who have directed their clients 
to us. 


A prominent lawyer says: 


“Trust companies have earned an 
honorable reputation as executors and 
trustees. They offer security of assets, 
continuity of existence, experience, busi- 
ness di of access, 
opportunity of favorable investment and 





Relief From 


due consideration for beneficiaries.” 


hard it is for you to 
save the first $100, 
the necessary reso- 
lution will benefit 
you many times 
the worth of the 
money.” 


It's a good ad., 
but some of it 
seems rather 
“highbrow” for 
rural readers. 
For instance, 
wouldn't that 





Extra-Legal Duties first sentence be 
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Distribution of estate 


claus 
Keeping and preparation of 
counts 


“A farmer can't 


Combined Resources of 
THE DEXTER HORTON NATIONAL BANK 
“y get the most out 


and 
DEXTER HORTON TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
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savings message ad- f[ MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY $21.409,499.60. of his farm until 
; i OF SAN FRANCISCO 

dressed to possible de- E- ieicherecabetinceee he stops all 

positors of the Lake Fig. 1 Trust company co-operation with attorneys kinds of waste? 
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5 Sey two Bank- 


ers Trust 

Company ads. are 

American Red Cross het “side 
_We Fund py each (Fig. 3) 


in order to show 
how it is possible 
| to improve an ad. 
even after it is set 
| up. At the left is 
| shown the ad. as 
it was originally 
planned. Then the 
Suggestion was 
made that to have 
sia | the words, “Where 
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Fig. 2. 


REMEMBER a time, not so 

many years ago either, when a 
really good bank advertisement in 
a New York City newspaper was a 
rarity. Not any more, however, for 
“the world do move,’ as witness 
the bank advertisements here re- 
produced (Fig. 2), which are but 
two of a choice assortment clipped 
from recent issues of newspapers in 
the metropolis. When I wrote my 
book “Pushing Your Business, ” 
nine years ago, | took a fall out of 
an ad. of the old Phenix Bank, 
but now look at that Red Cross ad. 
of the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank. One can't criticize that. 
The “Ships of Mercy” advertise- 
ment of the Liberty National Bank 
also is a good one for war times. 
The Chemical National and the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
Inc., have just blossomed out as 
advertisers. Godspeed to them. 
The Mercantile Trust & Deposit 
Company is a new institution which 
is starting out right on this adver- 
tising proposition. The National 
City Bank grew to be the largest 
bank in the country without much 


advertising in the ordinary sense of 


the word. But it is branching out 
somewhat in that direction on 
account of its foreign trade depart- 
ment. The American Exchange 
National Bank was one of the pio- 
neers among banks which are try- 
ing to popularize trade acceptances. 


Current metropolitan bank advertising 


ee Uptown Currents 
Merge’ in imme- 
diate juxtaposition 
to the picture showing the afore- 
said merging would drive home the 
point more quickly and forcibly. 
It was also decided that it would be 
better to have the body of the ad. 
set in boldface type even if some 
additional space had to be used. 


AR is the principal business 

of the United States. At least 
it is at the moment this is being 
written. As you read it undoubted- 
ly the bankers of the country will 
be about ready to take hold again 
and help the government sell a 
second big war loan. Therefore 
the spread of war-time bank ads. 
(Fig. 4) will be 
of special inter- 
est and value. 
There is tre- 
mendous human 
interest in that 
Pershing ad. of 
the Northern 
Trust Company, 
Chicago. The 
same company 
used a startling 
full page ad. 
headed, “Heed 
Your Country's 
Call.’ Another 
patriotic ad. too 
big to reproduce 
was used by the 
Highland Park 
State Bank of 
Detroit. It was a 






Fig. 3. 






Astor Trust Office 
u BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Trustee for Personal and Corporate Trusts 


Merging heading and 
illustration 


strong one, up to the standard of 
others run by the same bank. 

“For the Freedom of the World” 
was a 4th of July ad. of the Union 
Trust Company, Baltimore. The 
heading went well with the Statue 
of Liberty superimposed on the 
company's trade mark emblem. 
The other ad. of the same company 
was the first one | saw preparing 
people for the second war loan. It 
was a good Red Cross ad. the 
National Exchange Bank of Provi- 
dence, used. The Citizens National 
of Baltimore took advantage of the 
establishment of one of the National 
Army cantonments near it to make 
a special appeal for business ac- 
counts, while the Mercantile Trust 
& Deposit Co. of New York tact- 
fully handled the matter of sug- 
gesting its appointment as trustee 
of those called away on military 
service. 


NE of my correspondents 
wanted advice on headlines. 
| answered as follows: 


‘“‘For your guidance I will quote a couple 
of paragraphs from an article which | 
prepared some time ago on advertisement 
headlines: 

‘**The heading of an advertisement is 
something which should always be very 
carefully considered. It is possible to 


make the headline so effective that, taken 
with the signature of the bank at the 
bottom, 


it is an advertisement in itself 


Where uptown 
currents merge 
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UR new banking quarters are located 
in the new Astor Trust Building, where 
the great currents of uptown business 

life flow into each other— Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street. This is one of the most conven- 
ient spots in the district served by the uptown 
railroad terminals—the great retail and whole- 
sale, hotel and theatre area 
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The personnel of the Astor Trust Compemy 
has been retained intact; the same officers and 
clerks as heretofore will greet you and attend 
to your wants, thus continuing those congenial 
relationships with clients which have been 
formed and cemented during years of business 
in the uptown district. 


You are cordially invited to visit our new 
banking rooms, to meet our officers, and to 
consider the advantages afforded by our in: 
creased facilities for handling banking and 
trust 


Astor Trust Office 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Trustee for Personal and Corporate Trusts 
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For the freedom of the world 


This year, Independence Day has a special 
significance for America, preparing for a mighty 
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LET US BACK HIM 





Your Wartime Finances 


I vow are leaving soon for military service, 
we suggest this way of putting your affairs in 
order: 


Enruer open an account with us, to which 
your income may be credited and made available 
for your use in any country. Or make arrange- 
ments with us for the custody of your property 
and the handling of your finances while you are 
away. 


You caw speciry how your income is to be 
collected, to whom remittances are to be sent 
during your absence, and what disposition shall 
be made of your maturing investments. 


The nixectons and officers of this young 
institution are men whose reputations rest on the 
soundest methods of business and banking. 


Interest is allowed on check- 
ing accounts of $500 and over. 
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struggle, her sword unsheathed again in the 

pi ae Phat MERCANTILE 

All of us will be called upon to make sacrifices as ° 

for victory. The least difficult, but by no means Trust & Deposit Co. 

the least important, sacrifice will be giving up e _— * f x 

some of our luxuries and unnecessary expendi- sdb Broapway New York 

tures in order that we may build up capital to 

help our government finance its share of this 

war for the freedom of the world 

Thrift in America is now not only patriotic but 

imperative The Red Cross 

UNION TRUST GENERAL PERSHING will lead our troops to victory in France. Saat wah il ith al 
The lives of thousands, maybe millions, of American soldiers will nt wait until war with all 

COMPANY be committed to his care. 


The responsibility is stupendous. We 
must back him to a man. 


The first step is MONEY, to buy food, munitions, ships and sup- 
plies. It must be raised immediately. Everybody must help, by 
subscribing to the LIBERTY LOAN, according to his ability. The 
wealthy are taking thousands and millions of ‘dollars worth; the 
smallest wage-earner should buy at least one $50 bond. It 1s the 
safest investment on earth, and pays 3 1-2 per cent interest. 


**Upon America is to rest the brunt 
of the terrible burdens to come”’ 
said Pershing in a speech before leaving this country. The burdens 
will grow heavier the longer the war lasts. Each month will cost 
thousands of American lives, each year will cost billions of treas- 
ure. Hard hitting and quick preparation alone will bring peace. 


HOW IT WOULD CHEER OUR ALLIES AND DISHFARTEN THE 
ENEMY TO HAVE THE LOAN OVER-SUBSCRIBED! HOW UNFOR- 
TUNATE IF THE SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD FALL SHORT! 

IS THERE ANY CITIZEN OF THIS COUNTRY SO UNPATRIOTIC 
THAT HE WILL NOT LEND THE GOVERNMENT HIS CASH IN A 
CRISIS LIKE THIS? IS THERE ANY SO BLIND THAT HE DOES 
NOT SEE THE PERIL OF DELAY? 


its horrors is upon us. Don’t wait 
until the need of money makes 
impossible the help and care that 
the sick and wounded must have 
and which the Red Cross alone 
can provide. Give to the Red 
Cross and give to-day. 


National Exchange Bank 
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more’s outer gates. 


i with its forty thousand men, 
will be the second largest city in the 
State, and its construction, upkeep and 
provisioning will tremendously stimu- 
late many lines of business. 

With the coming of this great cantonment, 


many = present themselves to the 
alert business ma 


THE CITIZENS, NATIONAL is pre-emi- 
nently in a position to financially counsel and 
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This bank will be glad to receive your subscriptions. Act now: busines 


subscriptions close at noon, Friday the 15 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


assist those who require its financial service 
in shaping themselves to make a bid for this 


A BIG BANK FOR BIG BUSINESS 
an 
A GOOD ONE TO GROW UP IN 


Citizens National Bank 
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NORTH WEST CORNER LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 








Fig. 4. 


for the casual reader of the newspaper 
who is too busy, or for some other reason 
disinclined, to read the whole advertise- 
ment. Instudying the matter of headings 
for advertisements, it is not out of place 
to consider some of the rules followed by 
newspaper editors in writing the headlines 
for news articles. They are as follows: 

‘**The top line must contain some form 
of verb, expressedor implied, andthe active 
voice is preferable. 

‘**Heads must tell what the story tells 
and nothing else. 

‘** Heads should be free from ambiguity, 


should contain no superfluous words or 
ideas, should speak in the most concise 
way possible.’”’ 


HE contest idea has great 

vitality. ‘The Puget Sound 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Seattle, offers $200 in gold for the 
best twenty-five letters on “The 
Best Way to Save Money.” The 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, offered $1,000 for the best 
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How banks are rising to the occasion in their war-time advertising 


slogan for that bank. Additional 
information concerning that con- 
test will be published later. 


NE of the ablest country bank 

advertisers | know of is John 
W. McCoy, cashier of the Bank of 
New Richmond, New Richmond, 
Wis. Mr. McCoy has worked out 
a very interesting form of alpha- 
betical card file for prospective de- 
positors, containing blanks for very 
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complete data concerning the pros- 
pect. Below is an analyzed con- 
densed statement of his bank as of 
June 20 last, which is a good model: 


On the above date this bank 
owned conservatively-made 
notes and mortgages amount- 
PM hanes eee ieee nee er $428,324.26 

It had high class Bonds, School 
District Orders, etc., to the 
eee eres 


Its Banking House, Furniture, 
Fixtures and Safe Deposit 
Boxes, etc., for the conve- 
nience and benefit of its 
patrons, were carried at a 
WNC O! GONE... 560 sce ce ss 3,025.45 


It had money in its vaults and 
balances to its credit with 
ee 70,442.7 

ii ee: $514,048.11 


jt had Deposits in Savings 
Accounts, Certificates of De- 
posit, Cashier's Checks and 
Checking Accounts to the 
amount of ...............$463,817.28 


Its six stockholders, holding 350 
shares of $100 each had in- 
vested in the business inclu- 
ding capital $35,000, surplus 
$15,000 and earned profits 
$230.83, a totalof......... 


This amount of $50,230.83 and 
addition $35,000— (Each 
stockholder being individual- 
ly legally liable to the credit- 
ors of the bank to the amount 
of his stock in addition to 
the amount invested in said 
stock) making a total of... . 
This amount of $85,230.83 


50,230.83 
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The services of ghis modern bank are | 
at your disposal. 


Che FIRST | 
NATIONAL BANK 


first for three Generations ~*~ 
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safeguarded by strong and 

conservative management 

protects all deposits in the 

BANK OF NEw RICHMOND. 
RESOURCES, June 20, 1916, 

$443,012.16; June 20, 1917. . $514,048.11 


RANKLIN HAWK, manager 

of the New Business department 
of the Superior Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, writes: 


“It is with great interest that I read 
your comments, suggestions and criticisms 
each month in The Burroughs Clearing 
House and I am taking the liberty of 
sending for dissection, copies of some ads. 
that we have used during the last six 
months. Our newspaper space is only 
24% inches double column, appearing in 
four daily papers twice each week. I 


would appreciate very much any ideas ,, 


you may care to give me, either in the line 
of copy or in change of set-up, so that I 
can get more ‘pep’ and ‘punch’ into the 
ads., without sacrificing the dignity that 
is insisted upon.” 


In my humble way, I tried to 
give Mr. Hawk some suggestions 
but I don't think his ads. are lack- 
ing in the two ‘‘p’s,” these two ads. 
being fair samples of his work: 


Workers Can't Always Work 
But Workers’ Savings Can. 
How Much Have You Saved Since Jan 1? 


If you are not living within your salary 
how do you ever expect to live without it? 









Oregon's First Forge— 
A Cradle of oe 


ailing events ees's bie 
AVID MONNASTES was the 
father of the machine and steel 
industry in the Northwest. His 
forge was a cradle for many other 
early industries. 
Today Oregon's big steel and machine plants hum with activity, 
Giant ships are being propelled with Portland-built equipment. 
Men with vision have conquered a great opportunity. 
For over fifty years the financial strength of the First National 
has surmounted every vital situation. We have plactd our <4 
| _ ties at the disposal of the Government in distributing the new 3! ;% 
war loan. Although the terms are not yet officially announced, wed . 
are ready to receive subscriptions, which we will handle without 
expense to the investor. 
To the business man, this bank 
offers many phases of service, 
valuable in constructive de- 
velopment and in sound fin- 






















HAT’S a mighty interesting 

series of advertisements pub- 
lished by the First National Bank, 
of Portland, Ore. (Fig.5) The bank 
ad. historical is not a new thing, but 
these Portland advertisements are 
worked out better than any similar 
ones that I have seen in a long time. 


LOS ANGELES institution 

offered twelve substantial 
prizes to employees obtaining the 
largest number of new accounts. 
The contest lasted fifty-three days 
and 890 accounts were brought in, 
the initial deposits amounting to 
$231,000. The cost of getting each 
new account averaged only twenty- 
eight cents. 


REVENT Family Friction” is 

the rather unusual heading 
used by the Mercantile Trust & 
Deposit Company, of Baltimore, in 
an advertisement calling attention 
to the superiority of the trust com- 
pany as executor and trustee as 
compared with an individual acting 
in the same capacity. The point of 
the advertisement is that in large 
families petty jealousies and mis- 
understandings, no less than igno- 
rance of business methods by some 
members, often cause much 


embarrassment to the relative who 
is named executor and trustee. 





Helping to Clothe 
the World 


TWENTY million pounds is the estimate of Oregon's wool clip 
this year. Its value will approximate $8,500,000. 

Much of this great fleece will leave the state as fabrics, blankets 

and clothing. Every loom in Oregon is going at top speed to meet 

the demands of the United States and our allies. 


Since 1856 and 1862, when the first woolen mills were established 
at Salem and Oregon City, it has been one of Oregon's important 
industries. H. W. Corbett, one of the early merchants and for many 
years president of this bank, helped to exploit Oregon woolens and 
home industry. 

The First National has long 
been identified with men and 
concerns who developed the “jae 
industries of the Northwest. [| 
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Fig. 5. An interesting historical series 
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It Does, If Properly 


Banker-Editors Say | 
Conducted | 





UPPOSE you're an average 
bank in an average town, or a 
typical country bank with a pros- 
perous agricultural district to serve, 
or a great financial institution with 
powerful resources at your com- 
mand in a metropolitan center. 
Could you speed up a slow 
business, fortify a reputation for 
stability or improve your relations 
with the banking public by pub- 
lication of a house organ? What 
particular benefit does a financial 
institution derive from a _ house 
organ? What sort of material 
should it contain, and to what class 
should it appeal? Does it pay? 
Banks that have used magazines, 
so-called house organs, for years 
can answer. In replies to inquiries 
from The Burroughs Clearing 
House, there is emphatic unanimity 
of opinion as to profit. In every 
case the house organ has been a 
success as a_ business builder, 
although expansion in dollars and 
cents, attributable directly to it, 
is not of easy determination. All 
but one or two agree that the 
opportunity in the country bank 
field is as good and perhaps better 
than in the big city bank. 











Bank house organs now pub- 
lished are addressed to so wide a 
variety of prospects and customers 
that a difference of opinion as to 
subject matter and quality of cir- 
culation is not surprising. 

Diversification of interests is the 
answer. Consider, for example, 
Jewell City, a town of 1,000 popu- 
lation in Kansas. The enterprising 
Citizens State Bank in that 
community never allows its 
stockholders to forget that their 
interests are the interests of the 
bank. Every month brings to 
them an attractively dressed four- 
page pamphlet, reminding them 
that they are still possessed of 
Citizens State shares. Theoret- 
ically then, they are part of the 
organization, or at least closely 
identified with it, and so they are 
educated to shoulder their share of 
the missionary work to obtain for 
the bank more deposits, more 
insurance, and more of all the 
wares which the Citizens State has 
to sell. Quarterly the periodical is 
addressed more particularly to the 
general public of the community 
and given much wider circulation. 
It is an exceedingly well edited 
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OFS%eBANK Laat 
HOUSE ORGAN 





What It Should Con- 
tain, and to Whom It 
Should Go 





sheet and one of the best examples 
of a house organ issued by a 
country bank, in the opinion of 
W.R. Snodgrass, editor of Fidelity 
Spirit, published by the Fidelity 
Trust Company and its allied com- 
panies in Kansas City, Mo. 

The other extreme of class 
appeal is to be found in Chicago, 
where the First National Bank has 
issued since 1904 a house organ 
christened with eight pages, and 
now increased to sixteen, distrib- 
uted only among the employees of 
that bank and its allied institution, 
the First Trust & Savings Bank. 
The Review, as it is named, is de- 
scribed as a “house house organ, ” 
published by and for the em- 
ployees. The circulation of Guar- 
anty News, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, is like- 
wise confined largely to employees. 


ECAUSE it finds the farmers 

ever eager to absorb infor- 
mation on banking and financial 
subjects as well as articles on im- 
proved farm methods, markets and 
market conditions, the Merchants 
& Planters Bank, of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., makes direct appeal to the 
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agricultural class through the col- 
umns of its Merchants and Planters 
Review. A complete rural mailing 
list is constantly rechecked and 
brought up to date at an extremely 
small expense with the assistance 
of the country postmasters. 

Valuable short 
articles are gath- 
ered from every 
possible source 
—government 
bulletins, gov- 
ernment agri- 
cultural agents, 
county and state 
demonstration 
agents, agricul- 
tural journals, and experts in 
diversified and scientific farming. 

Sources of copy suggestions are 
unlimited in any community, says 
S. C. Alexander, president of the 
bank. A list of twenty-two ques- 
tions, intended as a self analysis 
for farmers, and conceived by a 
county demonstration agent, sup- 
plied ideas for twenty-two good 
articles for this house organ. 

Each month the paper contains 
a cotton letter and other infor- 
mation pertaining to the most 
important farm product of the 
district—cotton. This feature 
alone is appreciated by hundreds 
of farmers in the vicinity. 

By means of a coupon appearing 
in every issue, fresh names are 
obtained for the mailing list and 
“interest getting’ power is tested. 
A particularly forceful issue brings 
in a correspondingly greater num- 
ber of coupon requests to be added 
to, or remain on the list. 


(Che Merchants & Planters Renew | 





E believe banks should adver- 

tise, said Mr. Alexander. 
“Constructive advertising pays. 
Aside from the direct returns which 
come to us in the way of increased 
business, it is a duty we owe the 
public to tell about our business. 
If the public knew more of the 
truth about the public service 
rendered by banks, and the manner 
in which the public's interests are 
guarded by the bankers of the 
country, there would be less criti- 





cism and less adverse legislation. 

“In editing the Review, our ideal 
is tomake it actually perform a serv- 
ice while offering a service. With 
this idea before it, we believe any 
bank can make a house organ a val- 
uable business building medium.” 


ROWTH of deposits from $4,- 
000,000 in 1908 to $10,000,000 
today is the story told by the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
of Winston-Salem, N.C. The house 
organ, The Solicitor, first published 
by this bank in 1908, has formed the 
back-bone of its advertising, and to 
it is attributed a generous share of 
the institution's prosperity, 
although eight or ten other mediums 
have been used. 

‘The house organ has come to 
stay, says D. L. Hardee, publicity 
manager of the bank. “Any bank 
able to spend $5,000 each year for 
advertising, should be able to use 
the house organ judiciously, and 
use other necessary mediums at the 
same time. 

“The house organ comes as the 
natural evolution of financial ad- 
vertising, and is an improvement 
on form and circular letters. It is 
a great deal more forceful, and but 
little more expensive when properly 
handled. 

“One of the largest trust com- 
panies in the southern states has 
equipped its publicity department 
with a mailing list of 50,000 names 
of people living in the natural terri- 
tory of the institution. This list is 
subdivided into 
three general 
classifications, 
namely, busi- 
ness men, wage 
earners and 
farmers. The 
make-up of the 
magazine is syn- 
onymous with 
the list it is to 
cover. The copy 
for the magazine contains business 
articles and literature on trustee- 
ship, when the business men’s list 
is used. Savings, checking and 
thrift are played up more promi- 


Our Booster. 


DO YOUR PART sow 
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nently when the magazine is di- 
rected to wage earners or farmers. 
‘House organs also offer space 


for human interest talks about 
people—their successes and _ fail- 
ures—thus leading the reader up 
to success by virtue of the sugges- 
tion of saving, practicing habits 
of thrift and economy, and using 
better business methods.” 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company makes use of back and 
inside covers of the house organ 
for display advertisements appeal- 
ing to the young man, the farmer 
during harvest season, the married 
man and wage earner, and advising 
the use of checking accounts, and 
systematic bank transactions for 
the farm and plantation. 

The pulling power of all house 
organs, the officers conclude, de- 
pends entirely upon the material 
used, the neatness of the printer's 
job, and the cir- 








BANK SERVICE culation. 
aes NY bank de- 
termined to 
grow, and this 


applies especial- 
ly to country 
banks, can use a 
house organ to 
advantage. This 
is the opinion of 
C. F. Hamsher, cashier of the First 
National Bank, of Los Gatos, Cal., 
who has been editing house organs 
since 1907, first in South San 
Francisco, later in San Francisco 
and in Los Gatos, where he 
started Bank Service in Septem- 
ber, 1913. 

Results since 1913 have fully 
warranted the expenditure. The 
number of accounts has increased 
from 297 to 1,120, and individual 
deposits from $80,000 to $227,00C¢. 

“Better an occasional error than 
perpetual lifelessness,’’ is the maga- 
zine’s editorial policy. Explained 
in another fashion, subject matter 
should be written as nearly as 
possible in the style in which one 
individual would talk with another. 

“The house organ helps the 
bank by being a regular reminder 




















through enumeration of the many ways a bank may 
aid the individual and the community, how it does 
things, why it does them,” said Mr. Hamsher. “It 
constantly and continually brings to the attention of 
clients the functions of the bank. 

‘“T am confident that a house organ can be edited 
profitably by any bank. Further, I believe that read- 

___ able, intimate material which goes 
— : big in the small bank, would be 
SOLICITOR popular with the customers of the 
—__==_}_ big city banks. Too many banks 
—————f are suffering from chronic dignity. 
The greatest service to the great- 
est number should be the motto of 
every bank. 

“In my opinion, the bank 
content to fill up the magazine 
with syndicate stuff, should not 
attempt a house organ. | have 
always advocated live, vital, helpful material or none 
—the kind of articles which will convince the reader 
that the bank is genuinely interested in him.” 





WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST CO. 
Careras $1,286,000 











NOTE of discouragement for the country bank 
comes from the First National Bank, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., which recently entered the field of house 
organ publication. Herbert D. Todd, secretary to 
the president, edits that institution's Sixty-one-One, 
originated mainly for the instruction and amusement 
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of the officers and employees, the board of directors, 
and a few correspondents. The list has gradually 
grown to include a few of the larger banks in most 
of the important cities of America. 

“In my opinion,” writes Mr. Todd, ‘only the larger 
banks should attempt to publish house organs. The 
expense is considerable, while the benefits to be 
derived are somewhat problemati- 
cal. If all banks went in for house 
organ publication, the novelty 
would be lost, and, as was the 
case with the syndicated monthly 
letters, the proposition would 
quickly be commercialized and fall 
into disrepute. The chief virtue of 
the house organ lies in its original- 
ity, and to be effective, it must 
represent the institution in whose 
name it appears. 

“The burden of preparation in- 
variably falls on one person as it is practically im- 
possible to obtain the co-operation of any number of 
employees, and it is difficult to find one man in a bank 
who is willing to assume full responsibility without 
remuneration, and devote sufficient spare time to 
make the magazine acceptable. 

“| doubt the wisdom of any country bank house 
organ. The expense is out of proportion to its 

















The DeLuxe Posting Tray 








At last, a practical, time- 
saving Posting Tray for 
machine bookkeeping. 
It eliminates the sagging 
and binding together of 
leaves, so common in flat 
bottom files. 

The “Upset Device’’ 
gives the leaves just the 
right angle for fingering. 


Posted and 
unposted 
leaves 
completely 
separated 


Leafreturn 
made easy 
no sag- 
ging or 
binding 


















This does away with the 
time-wasting ““thumbing’’ 
process, and increases the 
speed in selecting accounts 
at least 30 per cent. 

The leaves lie flat in the 
two trays and cannot slide 
or curl as they do in a flat 
bottom file. = 


MADE 


Sold by Leading Stationers and Bank Supply Houses 








Leaves 
cannot 
curl or 


slide 
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PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


x WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of DeLUXE and JONES Lines of Loose Leaf Devices 
















Each leaf a 
little higher 
than the one 
behind-quick 
selection 


Weight of J The Upset Device moves 
leaves rests f from front to back of the 
sinner, ‘Tray as posting proceeds 
—not on 
edges —the back of the posted 
leaves completing the W 
shaped container. 
No need of heavy press- 
board guides which add to 
the cost and reduce the 
capacity. 
Light weight sheets may 
also be used. 
No corrugated bottom to 
mutilate your sheets. 
Capacity 2000 accounts. 
Weight, when filled with 
leaves, less than 60 pounds. 
Solid steel construction, 


strongly reinforced. Furnished 
with or without cover. 
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ADDING MACHINE 


Emeralite 
No. 8734 A. M. 


An ideal fixture 
for adding and 
posting ma- 
chines. Proper- 
ly illuminates 
the largest ma- 
chines without 
glare from key- 
board. 

Clamp fits any 
metal stand. 


Substantially 
made and beau- 
tifully finished 
in black and 
nickel to match 
machine. 
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Ask us to send you 
sample on approv- 
al. You will like 
its appearance and 
service. 


tated on leg of 
stand to adjust ex- 
tension 


Price complete, 


$12.00 each. 


EMERALITE DESK LAMPS 


are considered standard equipment for Banks and up-to-date offices. 
They harmonize with modern office furniture and are also very efficient. 
The plain green glass shade protects the eyes from glare and is the 
correct shape to properly distribute the light; it does not collect dust 
or tarnish. 

Pattern illustrated is No. 8734-B; price 
complete, $10.00 each. 


All genuine Emeralites are branded. 








Ask us to send booklet illustrating 
30 different styles 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 


\ 40 Warren Street 
. New York 
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advertising value, being, in our case, twelve 
cents per copy. 

“The benefits are entirely indirect, but lie chiefly 
in press notices and free advertising in local papers 
and financial publications with national circulation. 

“We have confined our circulation to our em- 
ployees, directors, and a few important patrons and 
stockholders, our bank correspondents, and the finan- 
cial publications. 

“Tam still trying to discover the best subject 
matter to use in a periodical of this kind.” 


HE other side of the case is given again by the 
Marshall & Ilsey Bank, of Milwaukee, issuing 
Thrift Talk. 

“We heartily endorse the proper kind of house organ 
as a valuable advertising adjunct for any banking 
institution. Properly edited and presented in neat 
typographical form, it is one of the best mediums 
obtainable for reaching the prospective customer, and 
the old customer as well. 

“It is possible that many bankers, particularly in 
the smaller communities, are too prone to look for 
what they call ‘immediate results,’ and after a few 
months’ trial, condemn the method 
because results have not been par- 
ticularly noticeable, or have not 
approached the results anticipated 
by the bank. 

“Results through a house organ, 
or a system of follow-up letters, 
are, to a very large degree, cumu- 
lative, and we have daily evidence 
in our bank that such is the case. 

“The account which comes to us through the 
medium of the house organ, is an account which 
generally proves profitable for the reason that the 
depositor has come to his or her decision to save, 
slowly and through argument presented in cold type. 
Therefore the depositor is not yielding to the im- 
pulse of the moment or to the persuasive arguments 
of some magnetic solicitor. Thus the depositor has 
acquired no small part of the habit of saving before 
he actually makes his first deposit. This is the 
kind of account that continues to build, and seldom 
remains dormant after the first one or two small 
deposits. 

“Probably one of the most difficult questions to 
decide is just what class of people should receive 
the house organ. Our policy is to distribute among 
all classes each month, continuing to send to the 
same mailing list month after month, or at least 
until we feel that certain prospects are worn out. 

“In this respect many institutions, in our opinion, 
make the mistake of sending their letters or their 
house organs to different lists practically every month, 
thus avoiding entirely the psychological effect upon 
which they must count for returns. 























“We endeavor in Thrift Talk to make the reading 
matter interesting, and at the same time inspiring, 
eliminating entirely the horribly over-worked horrible 
example, such as ‘saving for old age.’ 

“We find that circulation is by no means confined 
to a number equal to the number 
of copies mailed each month. It 
has come to our knowledge many 
times, that our little magazine is 
not only passed from hand to hand 
in the immediate family, but is 
actually mailed to cities thousands 
of miles from Milwaukee by readers 
to their friends. We feel, in fact 
we know, that Thrift Talk has 
carried the name of Marshall & 
Ilsey Bank to many remote sec- 
tions of the United States. 

“Letters received from readers seeking further in- 
formation upon subjects we have touched, also cor- 
robrate our opinion as to the value of the house organ.” 











Thrift Talk 


Marshall & Llsley Bank 























UT in Kansas City, The Fidelity Spirit is edited 

by W. R. Snodgrass, auditor, in the interests of 

the employees of the Fidelity Trust Company and 

its allied institutions, which comprise a bank exclu- 

sively for savings deposits, a safe deposit vault and 
other minor companies. 

His conclusions, drawn from his own experience 
and the experience of numerous others, are: 

“That a house organ can be made profitable to 
any bank, whether country or city; that the subject 
matter should be adapted to the purpose desired; 
that the house organ in large banks may be of very 
great usefulness in knitting the organization together; 
in either large or small banks it may become the 
means of making known to a select list of people, 
in a most informal way, the facilities the bank has 
to offer; the house organ should always be brief; it 
should be readable, high class but not excessively 
expensive; the mailing list should be well selected 
and adapted to the purpose of the periodical; much 
depends upon the policy and a great 
deal upontheeditor. “‘Co-operation 
is the reason for existence of Fidel- 
ity Spirit. Although it is addressed 


Sa 


She Fidetit z “ 
int directly to stockholders, directors, 
officers and employees, it has a 


surprising advertising value as in- 
dicated by comments received from 
a carefully selected and constantly 
growing list of banks and individu- 
als. Edited essentially as a house 
organ for its own people, it keeps 
readers who are outside the ‘Fidelity Family’ 
acquainted with the family, and in close touch with 
its diversified activities. As an aid to the organiza- 
tion itself, contests are conducted through the columns 
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Paper that is Efficient 


The ledger paper you use for your new Machine 
Bookkeeping can make or break the whole system. 
Any bookkeeping paper is an important item— 
the stock employed in the Machine method de- 
serves extra attention. 


New and very special requirements have to be 
met by the ledger paper used in Machine Book- 
keeping. There is, of course, all the wear involved 
by the old method,—and any ledger paper sees 
hard service. But the real strain, in the new 
system, comes in the constant handling in and 
out of the machine. This is a severe test on the 
stamina of the sheet, especially as it is afterwards 
kept in a vertical file binder. 


Typocount Linen LEDGER PAPER is made 
for the express purpose of Machine Bookkeeping. 
It has a remarkable texture that will withstand 
any amount of handling, tough-fibered, firm and 
strong. The peculiar stiffness keeps it fresh and 
crisp under all conditions. 

The buff color of Typocounrt is restful to the eyes 
and very practical, as it does not easily show soil. 


Moderate in price. 


Send for large samples for actual machine test 
and the interesting TypocouNT FOLDER 


Byron Weston Company 
‘The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
Dalton, Massachusetts 


_J 
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S PIONEERS in the development 
A of a specific device for Machine 
Accounting and by reason of our 

long experience in this field of manu- 
facture, we were peculiarly situated to 
thoroughly study and perfect this 
method of accounting. The Kalamazoo 
Style “C” System is the result of fifteen 
years of loose leaf development and it 
has not only increased the speed of the 
posting machine but has made machine 
posting practical, efficient and desirable. 
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LOOSE-LEAF-OEVICES-AND NN 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 

















Banks, Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail 
Concerns all over the Country have in- 
creased the efficiency of their accounting 
departments by the use of this Style “C” 
System. This System increases the efficiency 
of any type of Posting or Bookkeeping 
Machine. This Style “C” System is the 
highest attainment in the perfection of 
loose leaf equipment and is destined to 
practically replace the present record 
Binders. You can obtain the advantage 
given you in the “Kalamazoo Style ‘C’ 
System” in no other device made. 


Full and detailed information will 
be sent you on the Style “C” System 
upon request. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF 
BINDER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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of the magazine in continuous, systematic effort to 
secure new business and hold the old by improving 
service offered customers.” 


HERE are but two classes of banks which should 
adopt the house organ idea, in the opinion of 
G. Prather Knapp, manager of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company. His classifica- 
tion includes banks which have | iced | | 
several departments so that the | es 
magazine may serve to bring the | 
advantages of all departments to | 
the attention of the customer of | 
only one, and banks which can | WOMAN'S 





and will take the pains to publish NUMBER 
individually edited editions carry- 

ing their own special message to 

their own special customers and ULY AUGUST 
prospects. _ | 





Theoretically, or ‘‘under ideal 
conditions,’ as he expresses it, the house organ could 
be advantageously employed by the country bank. 
But practically, it would seem that a country bank 
had better spend its money in some other way. 

As to subject matter, Mr. Knapp advises educa- 
tional articles as opposed to dry statistics or economic 
tediousness. Readers of the house organ, he is con- 
vinced, will be disappointed if they are not told some 
way in which the special services and special knowledge 
of a bank can be applied to the improvement of their 
individual lives. 

IGHT distinct arguments appear in favor of pub- 

lishing a house organ for the customers of a finan- 
cial institution, as advanced by Theodore Jessup, 
assistant cashier of the Woodlawn Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. They line up as follows: 

1. It is classed by its recipient with the best of 
the magazines and not as a mere advertisement, and 
receives more careful reading as a consequence. 

2. It is an information bureau of the work done 
in each department of the bank. 

3. It is a financial educator in its community. 

4. It gives the bank leadership, 
standing, and dignity. 

5. It stimulates dormant 
accounts. 





The 
Guaranty News 


6. It advertises the bank's var- nae 


ious seasonal services. 

7. It serves as an announce- 
ment bulletin; and reduces other 
forms of advertising expense. 

8. It humanizes the bank to 
the customer. 

Cost of publication, he estimates, is not large com- 
pared with other forms of publicity. Five thousand 
copies every other month in the year can be delivered 
at a cost not to exceed twenty-five cents per custo- 
mer. Monthly service would be doublethat. Naturally, 
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— " —. YOUR BANK NEEDS DISTINCTIVE 
r 1S: R ey CHIPPED GOLD 
Veeateee SIGN TABLETS 
NATIONAL NATIONAL Signs that will identify your institution 
in a pleasing and impressive manner. 
That are easy to read, do not tarnish 


and require no polishing. 
Thousands of Banks are using our Chipped 
Gold Signs and every one will testify to their 
superiority in elegance, characterand legibility. 


Our Book “BANK SIGNS” sent free. 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. 


BANK 


So! PAID Oy 








Washington and Union Sts. CHICAGO. 








the smaller the issue the greater the cost, but even a 
circulation of 2,000 bi-monthly would not cost fifty 
cents per customer. 

The experience of the Corn National Bank, of 
Philadelphia, now in its third year of publication of 
The Advance, is: “If you can keep a house organ prac- 
tical, it is a good medium for making the bank known 
in its particular locality.” 

“Our magazine has created considerable interest 
among our own customers and other business houses 
in this vicinity,’ says President Charles S. Caldwell. 
“We do not look for direct results from its publica- 
tion, but it has made our institution well known in 
many directions in which we were not in close touch 
before. Our policy has been to give the business men 
facts and not fiction.”’ 

“The North Side Savings Bank of New York has 
been amply repaid for time and money spent in 
getting out The Northside Bulletin for the past ten 
years, says Arthur A. Ekirch, secretary, although 
no direct business has been traced to it. 

The magazine features informative articles on the 
entire banking system, talks onthrift and other 
kindred subjects by leading bankers, and other phases 
of financial publicity far removed from the individual 
affairs of the North Side Savings. 

“| feel that all banks, whether state, national, 
savings or trust companies, will find a house organ a 
profitable and dignified manner of enlightening the 
public as to what they should know concerning the 
bank they deal with,” said Mr. Ekirch. 

“Both city and country banks, in my opinion, could 
use a house organ to advantage, particularly the bank 
in the small city or town. Local items show the de- 
positor that the banker is taking a personal interest in 
his welfare. 

One of the most elaborate of the inside house organs, 
devoted to the interests of employees, is The 
Guaranty News, of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. Its audience comprises the employees in 
America and abroad, banking people everywhere, and 
the public in general. 

The first half of the magazine is given over to well 
illustrated, timely articles of general interest, having 
more or less close bearing on money and credit. The 
make-up of the remainder is purely local—club ac- 
tivities, and news of each department of the bank. 











USINESS COMES EASIER to the well adver- 

tised bank—the banks that advertise uniformly, 
constantly, persistently and intelligently. THREE 
HUNDRED AND Forty Banks in thirty States and a 
Canadian Province employ H. B. Craddick and his 
corps of specialized assistants to create, devise, 
plan and write their Advertising. In employing 
CRADDICK SERVICE, these banks insure their Ad- 
vertising to be timely, uniform, constant, persist- 
ent and intelligent. It costs only the interest of 
making written inquiry to learn how this organi- 
zation can serve as the Advertising Department for 
youR Bank. So that we may make an intelligent 
proposal, kindly tell us the amount you spend for 
advertising annually, the cost of local newspaper 
space, the size of your mail lists and the particu- 
lar class of business you seek. 


We serve only BANKs and Trust COMPANIES 


Advertising Manager for 340 Banks 
Originator of ‘‘Craddick Service’’ 


1003-1006 First Nat’l-Soo Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 
H. B. CRADDICK | 














Count it by the Month 


or by the Year 








Calendars 


made by us are the most 
economic form of profitable 
investments, from an adver- 
tising point of view. 
We make a specialty of 
Calendars for Banks. 


Send for samples and our booklet. 
Tell us about how many calendars 
you would need and we will quote. 


THE STONE PRINTING 
& MFG. CO., Roanoke, Virginia 
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MACHINE BOOKKEEPING | 


"Statements are more 
satisfactory to customers. 

e ledger account is 
much more desirable: 








After over 3 years of use, the 
{ First National Bank, Hutchin- 
oN son, Kans., is “very much 
pleased” with bookkeeping 
_- {ey machines, as comments 
j ‘ above would indicate. 
Baker-Vawter Binders, 
Leaves, etc., have con- 
Proves Its Service to Depositors. tribyted their share of sat- 
isfaction. THE BIG MAJORITY of all 
banks employing the modern short-cut, me- 
chanical posting, use Baker-Vawter Equip- 
ment, which is ample proof that it is Dest. 
Let us serve YOU, too. 
Write Dept. M. for estimate. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. (Address either) Holyoke, Mass. 
Sales Offices in 42 Cities. 









A Pioneer Kansas Bank Jm- 





Salesmen Everywhere 


BAKER VAWTER COMPANY 


LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 





B-917 








No, 8&8 of a series. 











































For checks, For For deposit| | For deposit The handy 7 he JSaster the 
not checks Jf tickets IU ticketsnot ff} sponge left hand turns 
— |G | fs | bo up the items the 
fa ster you can 
post. 
Space 
for ae 4 
checks while 
posting 
Separate 
compart- 


Ne 


Price $7.50 f.0.b. Detroit, Mich. 


Save Time— 
Increase Output 


Thousands of Time Saver Trays are being used to excellent 
advantage in banks all over the country. Many duplicate or- 
ders endorse it. Separate compartments segregate posting 
items, standardize routine, make posting easier, more rapid. 


ments for 
posted and unposted items. 


The left hand reaches deftly to proper compartment, turns 
items up faster, increases output. 


Judge for yourself 


test its convenience and time saving 
qualities. 


Get your bookkeeper’s opinion on it. 
bd Box 29, North End Station 
Richardson & Scott DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Little Blue Button 


It's a little blue button, the letterin’s white, 

But on your lapel it’s a wonderful sight; 

For it shows that you're helpin’ the boys ‘crost the 
pond, 

When you step up and ast fer a Liberty Bond. 


There's them that will go an’ there’s them that will 
stay, 

So it really don’t matter the part that you play, 

So long as it’s helpin’ the boys ‘crost the pond, 

But you're sure playin’ safe with a Liberty Bond. 


The cheerin’ and yellin’ and flag-wavin’ birds 
Ain't helpin’, fer we can’t win battles with words; 
But bullets an’ food fer the boys ‘crost the pond 
Is what ccmes of buyin’ a Liberty Bond. 


Tonight as you're sleepin’ at home in your bed, 

Our boys in the trenches is chargin’ ahead, 

Fer you and fer me—an’ they're away ‘crost the pond, 
So let's help ‘em along with a Liberty Bond. 


This war is a mixture of money an’ men, 

Some fights with a bay net an’ some with a pen; 
Signin’ checks will be helpin’ the boys ‘crost the pond 
As you back up the charge with a Liberty Bond. 


It's a little blue button, the letterin’s white, 

But on your lapel it’s a wonderful sight; 

For it shows that you're helpin’ the boys ‘crost the 
pond, 

When you step up and ast fer a Liberty Bond. 


© ie 


Some bankers never knew how long four minutes 
was until they started speaking in theaters in favor of 
the Liberty Loan. 


Uncle Sam is expected to be a headline act on the 
bill now running in the Western Theater. 
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apelO MANY, the 

S| mention of 
Wheeling, 
West Virginia, brings 
to mind a city nes- 
tled among rugged 





incorporated, and in 
addition each had 
branched out into 
commercial fields 
and a goodly num- 
ber.of commercial 





mountains where the 
citizens puff at long 
black stogies as they 
watch packet boats 
ply along the Ohio 
river. 

Perchance there 
was a time in the 
early history of 
Wheeling when this 
conception of the 
city’s activity was 
fairly accurate but, 
in company with 
many other things, 
Wheeling has 
changed. 

Beautiful moun- 
tains of West Vir- 
ginia still form a 
picturesque back- 
ground, and if any- 
thing have become 
more beautiful, at | 
least to those who 
dwell in this busy city. Stern-wheel boats 
continue to churn the waters of the venerable 
Ohio river, and Wheeling stogies have lost none 
of their charm. But iron and steel plants, 
pottery works, imposing buildings and busy 
banking institutions housed in stately structures 
give visible evidence of Wheeling’s progress, 
industrially, commercially and financially. 

The Dollar Savings & Trust Company is a 
splendid example of how civic pride and civic 
prosperity can go hand in hand. This insti- 
tution was founded in 1887 to provide the citi- 
zens with a depository for small savings. It 
was then known as the Dollar Savings Bank, 
and from the start the founders saw their efforts 
rewarded with an ever-increasing business. 

In 1889 the Wheeling Title & Trust Company 
was established to handle title insurance and 
such fiduciary matters as can best be taken care 
of by a corporation. 

Later years found both these banks successful 
along the lines for which they were originally 

















soe) 


accounts were Ccar- 
ried on their ledgers. 
And so in 1903 these 
two banks merged 
and became what is 
now known as the 
Dollar Savings & 
Trust Company— 
West Virginia’s 
largest banking 
institution. 

From the start 
the merger was a 
happy one, and eight 
years found a new 
home for the institu- 
tion an imperative 
necessity. So in that 
year the beautiful 
structure which was 
to become the home 
of the Dollar Savings 
& Trust Company 
was built. 

Entering the por- 
tals of this bank the impression gained is that of 
progress. For on every hand are evidences of 
those things which make for service—and all 
that overworked word implies—so far as the 
bank’s patrons are concerned. Beautiful decora- 
tions, handsome furnishings, modern equipment 
and courteous officials as well as employees are 
seen on every hand. 

The desire to protect customers’ interests 
seems to be part of the atmosphere, and can 
be no more aptly illustrated than by a visit to 
the bookkeeping department where Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machines are 
used to post customers’ accounts and make out 
statements that are models of neatness and 
accuracy. 

Obsolete pen-and-ink methods, which en- 
tailed mental figuring, have been discarded in 
favor of machine-posted records and mechanical 
figuring. 

Each day’s posting incident to handling 2,500 
commercial accounts in ledgers of the Dollar 
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Savings & Trust Com- : 
pany is accomplished ~ 
in three runs. The first 
run of checks and de- 
posits is posted at 11:30 
A.M. and consists of 
mail and clearing house 
items. The second run 
is posted at 2:30 P.M. 
and includes counter 
items and later mail 
returns. The third and 
last run for the day 
comes at 3 o’clock and 
consists of late counter 
business and various 
items that have come 
in subsequent to the 
second run. 


e ) Next, the operator 
. | lists on the machine 
| sm | mo || all checks and deposits 
| that he has handled 
| during the day and the 
| total is compared with 
| a predetermined total 
of items to be posted 
that has been compiled 
| in the interior proving 
| department. 
| Perhaps a word of 
| explanation as regards 
| the interior proving 
| department is timely. 
| This division is run in 
| conjunction with the 
| receiving tellers’ win- 
dows, and as deposit 








In former days, when 





posting was done with 
pen, ink and _ blotter, 
two experienced book- 
keepers were detailed — . 
to this work. But 
since the installation of 
Burroughs Ledger Posting Machines two clerks 
with no previous machine experience handle 
posting and the former bookkeepers have been 
entrusted with more important duties. 

Loose-leaf ledgers are used. In posting, the 
operators insert the ledger sheet, list the pre- 
vious balance, date, checks and deposits, and a 
new balance is automatically extended and 
printed by depression of the total key and a 
touch of the operating bar. During these opera- 
tions the paper carriage containing the ledger sheet 
has automatically moved from column to column 
the date keys—which were de- 
pressed at the start of the day’s 
business—have automatically 
printed dates in the proper 
column with no attention neces- 
sary on the part of the operator, 
and the necessary addition and 
subtraction incident to figuring 
customers’ new balances have 
been automatically performed 
by the machine. 

When an account has been 
posted the ledger sheet is re- 
turned to the binder and is 
offset a trifle from accounts that 
have not been active that run. 
At the completion of the three 
runs all accounts that have been 
active that day are offset and the 
binder is locked for the day. 





driday dun 22 \9i7 


Teller’s proof sheet gives double check on posting 


slips are received they 
are verified and listed 
on a Burroughs Duplex 
Machine. Should there 
be an error in the de- 
posit slip made out 
by a customer the 
mistake is noted and corrected before it can 
creep into the bank record. Customers are 
notified by card of such error in order that their 
own records can be changed accordingly. 

Comparison of the totals of items posted to 
ledgers with totals obtained in the interior 
proving department give a highly dependable 
proof that all items to be posted have been 
posted. Any loss of a check between depart- 
ments is quickly detected. 

The following morning items 


which have 


been posted to ledger accounts are posted to 





Enter Burroughs—exit errors 
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=—— = = ee ee a 
= = => a — HHI 
Hl 
(— SHEET N * 
= NAME J.W.Enmons 
ADDRESS Schmulbach Pldg. 
FORM 8202 
OLD BALANCE parc CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE DEPOSITS pate | NEW BALANCE 
L a BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD 4 APR 30 PE Pg 
215.25 “ a 30.00 = 20.00 = 370.00 = 
way 4 25.00 < MAY 2 21025 % 
+C MAY 4 10.90 = 
_ "AY 4 20.00 - MAY 4 $3323 AY ) 
35.39 “AY 21.90 - ae : 
i ay 7 S97- 2000C- 20.00 - 
my 7 0.90 - $0,900 - 0.90 - AY 7 1 
1 Y 8 C.00 - MAY 8 1 4s 
4 MAY 1 2 767.46 MAY 1 2 7 i 
2 15.00 - way 1 2 7 
4 1.60 - © 0.00 = 
“ 250 = 8 - 30.99 - 
S14 : S0- §& » 14350 vara § 
4353.74 > 2300 = LoX4 = 
490.74 : : = 
461.75 STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT : 
Name JN .Eremons : 
Address Schmulbach Bldg. > JN Danons 
: IN ACCOUNT WITH H h 1b h la 
: : Schmulbach B . 
:| DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST CO. ‘ 
: |) WHEELING, wW. VA. : Wheeling W.Ye. 
: Statement of your Account to___ Se en : 
. PLEASE EXAMINE AT ONCE. IF NO ERROR 1S REPORTED IN TEN DAYS THE ACCOUNT WILL BE CONSIDERED CORRECT : 
OLO BALANCE : pate CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE OEPOSITS : DATE | NEW BALANCE 
: BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD AFR3 0 315.25 |i ser30 21525 
315.25:] wv a 30.00- Z20.00- 30004 : 
; i AY 2 25.00 = > MAY 2 21025 
21025: “way «4 10.00 - 20.90 = VAY 4 355.13 |}: may 4 535364 
| 535.38:] way 5 21.00 - > MAY § 514.38 « 
51438:] wav 7 587- 200.00- 20.00 - : 
| 2f “AY 7 50.00 = 80.00 = 30.00 = MAY 7 128.51 + 
128.51:] may & 6.00 - > MAY 6 1223514 
122.51:] wava2 15.00 - WAY 4 2 767.46 ||: wavae2 87497 % 
674.9 7:] wava4 160 - 1.30 - 20.00 = : 
zi) vAYa 4 2.50 = 60.00 = 30.00 = ; 
| ty Naya 4 497 - 2546 - 21.00 - > MAY2 4 688.14 
68614i] vavas 90- 50.00- 143.50- : 
} ty MAY a S 3.00 - > MAYa 8 490.74 # 
490.74 :]) wAva7 22.39 - 660 - : MAY. 7 46175 % | 
| 461.75 :] varias 21.00 - 15.00 - 30.00 - iI] 
i} ¥AYas 18.04 - i MAY. 9 377.71 % | 
377.71: waved 80.00 = i: wAyY24 29771 & i} 
2997: y22 2250- 3250- £50.00- : WH 
sf mav22 20.00 - MAY 2 2 242.98 |i wav2e2 41569 
415.69 :] waves 200.00 = > MAY2 5 21569 
215.69 3] vav26 30.00 = VAY 2 6 406.053 |]: wav2e $9172 
591.72 $l] wvee 80.00 =- 21.00 - VAY 2 & ; “vay? 6 490.723 
2 490.72 :]] wav29 50.00 - 35.00 = 2 vay 29 405.72 % | 
405.72 :] uv3a 30.00 - 6.98 - i MAYS 4 366.74 # H} 
BALANCE : 
This statement is furnished you instead of balancing your pass book. It saves you the trouble of bringing H | 
{check up and Mie. Al heme are credited Gublect to final payment. ee ne very convenient. 9: | 
USE YOUR PASS BOOK ONLY AS A RECEIPT BOOK WHEN MAKING DEPOSITS. : (] 
i 
i} 
1} 
| 
Typical ledger sheet and statement (reduced) of the Dollar Savings & the previous posting is listed, then the checks and deposits. As each amount 
Trust Company of Wheeling, W. Va., made on its Burroughs Ledger Post- is posted the carriage moves automatically to the proper printing column 
ing and Statement Machines. Simplicity itself marks the operation of for the next item, mechanically subtracting checks and adding deposits. HH! 
Burroughs Machines. All one has to do is depress the proper keys and When it reaches the new balance column the total key is depressed and with Hi 
touch the operating bar, and the machines do the rest. After the form being a touch of the operating bar the new balance, correctly calculated, is printed. | 
posted has been dropped into the high-backed carriage a light pull on the The proper date keys impressed at the start of the day’s work automatically I 
injector lever brings it into printing position. First the old balance from repeat all day long. All ciphers and punctuation are automatically printed. 
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customers’ monthly statements of account. 

These statements are in the same form as ledger 

sheets and are posted in the same manner. As 
each statement is posted it is offset in the binder. 
| When all statements have been posted the oper- 
ators call back new balances on ledger accounts 
| against new balances on statements, ledger 
| accounts active the previous day having been 
| similarly offset as previously explained. This 
| call-back of ledger balances against statement 
| balances gives an absolute proof that items have 
| been posted to the proper accounts. 
ll When a trial balance of the books is drawn off 
there is no need for hours of overtime to be spent 
| in tracing elusive errors. With each day’s work 
proved correct a trial balance on the first trial 
is now perfunctory rather than providential. 

There are many features that are part and 

parcel of Burroughs Ledger Posting and State- 
ment Machines that appeal to President B. W. 
Peterson, Mr. Robert Hazlett, secretary, and 
their associates in the Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company. For instance, automatic detection 
and warning of overdrafts means much to these 
bankers. To explain—when accounts are being 
posted and the machine is automatically figuring 
the customer’s balance by first subtracting from 
the old balance checks received, adding deposits, 
and computing the new balance, an overdraft 
may appear. In this case the Burroughs 
Machine assumes the role of watchdog of the 
bank’s money. As the machine is mechanically 
performing functions of computing balances and 
an overdraft occurs, the machine locks and 
refuses to print until an extra stroke of the 
operating bar is taken. Then the amount of the 
overdraft is printed and after the figures the 
symbol O D in red. Thus the machine not only 
i calls overdrafts to the attention of the operator 
| but by printing the symbol makes it impossible 
i for the item to be overlooked or forgotten in the 
| rush of posting. 
| Machine-made statements have become quite 
i popular with customers of the Dollar Savings & 
Trust Company. A customer’s statement is 
always ready and there is no waiting until a clerk 
| balances the pass book as was formerly the rule. 
| From the customer’s standpoint this fact alone 
| is an advantage, but in addition he need no 
longer surrender the only receipt he has for his 
| money on deposit, which the pass book really is. 
| From the banker’s point of view that old grind 
| of pass book balancing, coming so regularly 
with each month-end, is a thing of the past. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











The general figure work of the Dollar Savings 
& Trust Company is handled on other models of 
Burroughs Machines. Adding 
columns of figures, compiling 


| statistics, proving totals and 
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PREVENT COSTLY ER’ = lowan eas > 4 
eh ate eee §=6necessary to get in touch with 
urr the nearest one of these offices. 
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DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST CO 


Wreee.ting W Va 


June 22, 1917. 





The continued use for years of the various forns 

| of Burroughs machinery, from the early adding machines to the 
| most recent bookkeeping devices, has, by reason of the excellent 
services rendered, nade us always anx to take advantage of 


outpat of your brains. 








B. W. Peterson gives Burroughs a blanket endorsement | 


the hundred and one jobs of figuring that enter so 
prominently into the business of banking are not 
left to the questionable practice of human figur- 
ing, but instead are done on one of the many 
Burroughs models found in various departments. 
And in all work thus done there is the same 
dependable accuracy that can only be obtained 
where mechanical ways have superseded time- 
worn hand and mental methods. 

There are many other banks in the United 
States today just as desirous of obtaining accu- 
racy and saving time in their ledger posting and 
statement work. They are also desirous of 
simplicity in whatever equipment they install. 
Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement 
Machines are splendid examples of the assertion 
heard wherever the machines are known—‘“‘Any- 
one can operate a Burroughs.” Trained oper- 
ators enjoy no advantage over the boy or girl 
operator at the end of a few minutes’ instruction. 
With so many functions of bookkeeping per- 
formed by the machine, ledger posting becomes 
better than 90 per cent automatic. 

To other bankers desiring to obtain the same 
satisfactory results as those just referred to in 
the Dollar Savings & Trust Company, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, is mentioned the fact that 170 
Burroughs offices are maintained in the United 
States and Canada. To have questions 
answered regarding the work accomplished by 
Burroughs Machines it is only 





PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
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Advantages: 


—ease of operation 


— speed in handling 
accounts 


cee compactness 
— flexibility 





For speed-with-accuracy 


Mechanical posting emphasizes the practical advantages of 
the card ledger for speed-Ivith-accuracy in bank work. 


In the experience of banks and trust companies, large and 
small, the Library Bureau Card Ledger posted on a Bur- 
roughs actually cuts working time in two. 


You can understand holy—cards are so easily handled and 
lend themselves so readily to quick action on the posting 
machine. 


And, with the L. B. method of indexing, there is no waste 
time in finding accounts. The specially designed steel card 
ledger tray holds the cards always in the right working 
position. 


You will appreciate the L. B. Card Ledger still more if you 
will send for and read our new folder. 


Libr 


Card and filing 


systems 


reau 


Filing cabinets 


wood and steel 





“oundea 181 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Forty salesrooms in leading cities of the United States, Great Britain and France 


























































































































Anewcreation! A more beautiful Packard 
is here announced. Now—aremarkable accom- 
plishment in body designing matches the achieve- 
ment of the epoch-making Twin-six motor. And 
thereby is rounded out the smartest and most effi- 
cient motor carriage we have ever built. Branches | 
and dealers today have ready for your inspection 


models in the new, third series—3-25 and 3-35. 
Open car prices ar 
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\| “ASK THE MAN WHO 
OWNS ONE” 


